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CHAPTER  XII. - CONTINUED. 

The  delightfully  interesting  case  of 
Mr.  Piggott,  of  the  Rookery,  had 
brought  together  Dr.  Haughton  and 
Hr.  Broadbent,  alter  a  separation  of 
many  ^ears,  and  led  them  to  renew  the 
old  friendship  which  had  been  inter- 
mpted  since  their  student  days  at  St. 
Geoixe’s.  Nature  was  not  doing  much 
for  Mr.  Piggott,  and  the  case  was  likely 
to  be  pleasantly  protracted.  So  that 
00  this  very  day  Dr.  Haughton  had 
asked  Mr.  Broadbent  to  come  and  dine 
and  sleep  at  his  house  in  Saville  Row, 
where  he  would  meet  with  some  old 
friends  and  several  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession ;  and  the  pair 
were  rolling  easily  into  town  in  Dr. 
Haughton’s  carriage,  with  the  black 
bag,  containing  Mr.  Broadbent’s  even¬ 
ing  dress,  carefully  placed  under  the 
coachman’s  legs. 

What  is  this?  A  knot  of  people 
gathered  by  the  roadside,  all  craning 
forward  eagerly,  and  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  on  the  ground  ?  The  coachman’s 
practised  eye  detects  an  accident  in¬ 
stantly,  and  he  whips  up  his  horses  and 
stops  them  just  abreast  of  the  crowd. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  cried  the  coachman. 
“Man  in  a  fit,”  cried  one  of  the 
crowd. 

“  That  be  blowed,”  said  another ; 
“he  won’t  have  any  more  of  such  fits 
as  them,  I  reckon:  the  man’s  dead, 
that’s  what  he  is  1  ” 

Hearing  these  words,  Mr.  Broadbent 
opened  the  door  and  pushed  his  way 
among  the  crowd.  Instantly  he  re¬ 
turned,  his  face  full  of  horror. 

“  Good  God  1  ”  he  said  to  his  com¬ 
panion  ;  “  who  do  you  think  it  is  ?  The 
man  —  the  very  man  about  whom  I 
^as  spaking  to  you  just  now  —  Clax- 
tonl’^ 

Dr.  Haughton  descended  from  the 
<^iage  in  a  more  leisurely  and  profes¬ 
sional  manner,  stepped  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  made  way  for  him  right  and 
left,  knelt  by  the  prostrate  body,  lifted 
its  arms  and  applied  his  fingers  to  its 
Yrists.  Then  he  shook  his  bead. 

“  The  man  is  dead,”  he  said ;  “  there 


can  be  no  doubt  about  that.”  And  he 
bent  forward  to  look  at  the  features. 
Instantly  recognizing  him,  he  sprang 
back.  “  Who  did  yon  say  this  man 
was  ?  ”  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Broad¬ 
bent 

“  Claxton  —  Mr.  Claxton,  of  Rose 
Cottage.” 

“  Nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “  I  knew  him  well ;  it  is  Mr.  Cal- 
verley,  of  Great  Walpole  Street.” 

“  My  good  sir,”  said  Mr.  Broadbent 
“  I  knew  the  man  well.  I  saw  him  only 
yesterday.” 

“And  I  knew  Mr.  Calverley  well. 
He  was  one  of  Chipchase’s  patients, 
and  I  attended  him  when  Chipchase 
was  out  of  town.  We  can  soon  settle 
this.  Here,  you  lad,  just  stand  at 
those  horse’s  heads.  Gibson,”  to  his 
coachman,  “  get  down  and  come  here  1 
Di(}  you  ever  see  that  gentleman  be¬ 
fore  ?  ”  pointing  to  the  b^y. 

The  man  bent  forward  and  took  a 
long  and  solemn  stare. 

“  Certainly,  sir,”  he  replied,  at  length, 
touching  his  hat;  “Mr.  Calverley,  sir, 
of  Great  Walpole  Street.  Seen  him  a 
score  of  times  1  ” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  said 
Dr.  Haughton,  turning  to  his  com¬ 
panion. 

“  Think  1  ”  said  Mr.  Broadbent,  “  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think ;  that  Mr. 
Claxton  of  Rose  Cottage,  and  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley  of  Great  Walpole  Street,  were 
one  and  the  same  man  I  ” 

END  OF  BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  I.  BREAEINQ  THE  NEWS. 

Dr.  Haughton  stared  at  his  old 
friend,  who  had  just  made  such  an  as¬ 
tounding  announcement — stared  hard, 
but  said  nothing.  Naturally  a  reticent 
man,  in  his  capacity  of  pnysician  he 
had  had  a  great  many  odd  things  con¬ 
fided  to  him  in  his  life,  and  had  conse¬ 
quently  not  merely  learned  the  value  of 
silence,  but  had  almost  lost  the  faculty 
of  astonishment. 

After  a  minute’s  pause  he  tuned  to 
the  little  crowd,  and  said,  in  a  quiet, 
business-like  way,  “Just  four  of  you 
lift  this  poor  gentleman’s  body,  two  at 
the  head  and  two  at  the  feet,  and  carry 
it  over  to  the  tavern  I  see  on  the”  other 
side  of  the  road.  Gibson,”  to  the 
coachman,  “  you  go  with  them  and  pay 
them  for  their  trouble.  See  it  properly 


laced  on  a  bed  or  sofa  somewhere,  and 
ave  the  door  locked,  and  tell  the  land¬ 
lord  he  will  be  properly  paid,  and  that 
a  hearse  will  come  out  and  fetch  it 
away  this  evening.” 

T^en  Gibson  returned  and  reported 
that  all  these  directions  hiid  been  prop¬ 
erly  obeyed,  he  mounted  his  box  again, 
and  the  gentlemen,  re-entering  the  car¬ 
riage,  drove  off  swiftly  towards  London, 
leaving  the  little  crowd  in  the  road 
gazing  after  them. 

The  gentlemen  inside  the  brougham 
composed  themselves  comfortably,  each 
in  his  comer,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak. 
Each  was  most  anxious  to  hear  all  that 
the  other  might  have  to  tell  him,  but 
both  knew  the  professional  etiquette  of 
caution  so  well  that  neither  liked  to  be 
the  first  to  commence  the  conversation. 
At  length  Mr.  Broadbent,  who  was  a 
year  or  two  younger,  and  considerably 
more  impulsive  than  his  friend,  broke 
the  silence  by  saying,  in  a  casual  man¬ 
ner,  and  as  though  the  subject  had  but 
little  interest  for  him,  “  Odd  that  I 
should  have  been  talking  to  you  about 
that  man  this  morning,  and  that  w« 
should  have  come  upon  him  just  now, 
wasn’t  it  ?  ” 

“  Very  odd ;  very  odd  indeed,”  said 
Dr.  Haughton ;  “  quite  a  coincidence  ! 
Odd  thing,  too,  his  going  under  two 
names.  Mr.  Calverley  certainly  could 
not  be  called  an  eccentric  man.’’ 

“  Nor  could  Mr.  Claxton,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen  of  him  at  least,”  said  Mr. 
Broadbent ;  “  a  thoroughly  steady-going 
man  of  business,  I  should  say.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  Dr.  Haughton.  And 
then  there  was  a  pause,  broken  by  the 
doctor’s  saying,  as  he  looked  straight 
out  of  the  window  before  him,  “No 
need  in  asking  what  made  the  man 
adopt  this  mystery  and  this  alias,  eh  ? 
A  woman,  of  course  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there  certainly  is  a  Mrs.  Clax¬ 
ton,”  said  Mr.  Broadbent,  “  and  a  very 
pretty  woman,  too  I  ” 

“  Poor  creature,  poor  creature  I  ”  said 
Dr.  Haughton ;  “  such  things  as  these 
alw^s  fall  hardest  upon  them.” 

“  Yes ;  it’s  a  bad  tning  for  her  losing 
her  husband,”  said  Mr.  Broadbent. 

••  Her  husband  1  ”  echoed  Dr.  Haugh¬ 
ton.  “I — I  —  I  suppose  every  one  at 
Hendon  thought  she  was  Cdverley’s 
wife  ?  ” 

“  Thought  she  was  I  ”  cried  Mr. 
Broadbent ;  “  do  you  mean  to  say  she 
wasn’t  ?  ” 

“  Why,  my  good  friend,”  said  Dr. 
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Haughton,  pushing  his  hat  on  the  back 
of  his  heaii  and  staring  at  his  compan* 
ion,  “  there’s  a  Mrs.  Calverley  at  home 
in  Great  Walpole  Street,  whither  we  are 
now  going,  to  »  hom  Calverley  has  been 
married  tor  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.” 

“  Good  Heaven  1  ”  cried  Mr.  Broad- 
bent,  “then  that  poor  girl  at  Rose  Cot¬ 
tage  is  —  ah,  poor  child,  poor  child  I  ” 
And  he  sighed  and  shook  ids  head  very 
sorrowfully.  He  knew  at  that  moment 
that  so  soon  as  the  stoiy  got  wind  be 
would  have  to  brave  his  wife’s  anger, 
and  the  virtuous  indignat  on  of  all  his 
neighbors,  who  would  be  furious  at  hav¬ 
ing  received  him  in  their  spotless  domi¬ 
ciles  after  his  attendance  on  such  a 
“  creature ;  ”  but  his  first  emotions  were 
pity  for  the  girl,  however  erring  she 
might  be. 

“  Very  distressing  indeed,”  said  Dr. 
Haughton,  blowing  his  nose  loudly. 
“  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
men  who  are  liable  to  a  cardiac  afl’ec- 
tion  are  not  more  careful  in  such  mat¬ 
ters.  And  the  girl  is  pretty,  too,  you 
say  ?  ” 

“Very  pretty,  young,  and  interest¬ 
ing,”  said  kindly  Mr.  Broadbent. 

“  Ah  1  ”  commented  Dr.  Haughton ; 
“  doesn’t  resemble  Mrs.  Calverley  much, 
as  you  will  say  when  you  see  her.  No 
doubt  poor  Calverley  —  however,  that’s 
neither  here  nor  there.  Do  you  know 
this  is  a  remarkably  unpleasant  busi¬ 
ness,  Broadbent  ?  ” 

“  It  is,  indeed,”  said  Mr.  Broadbent, 

“  and  for  both  the  families.” 

“Yes;  and  for  us,  my  good  friend,” 
said  Dr.  Haughton ;  “  fiw  us,  who  have 
to  break  the  news  to  one  of  them  within 
the  next  half-hour.  Where  on  earth 
can  we  say  we  found  the  man  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  living  out  at  this  box  of  his, 
wasn’t  he  V  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  has  been  there  for  the  last 
few  days.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  week  or  ten  days  there,  and  then 
oing  ofi',  as  Mrs.  Claxton  told  me,  on 
usiness  journeys  connected  with  the 
firm  of  which  he  was  a  partner.” 

“  That  exactly  tallies  with  Calverley’s 
own  life.  He  was  absent  from  his  home 
about  every  fortnight  to  look  after,  as 
he  said,  some  iron-works  in  the  North. 
It  is  very  little  wonder  that  a  man  lead¬ 
ing  a  double  life  of  such  enormous  ex¬ 
citement  should  bring  upon  himself  a 
cardiac  attack.  Such  a  steady  solier- 
sides  as  he  looked,  too  I  Gad,  Broad  bent 
I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  you  were  to 
turn  out  a  Don  Juan  next.” 

“  No  fear  of  that,”  said  Mr.  Broad¬ 
bent,  with  a  half-smile ;  “  but  n-ally, 
this  is  a  most  unpleasant  position  for  us. 
Where  can  we  say  we  found  the  poor 
fellow?  We  cannot  possibly  tell  Mrs. 
Calverley  we  picked  him  up  on  the 
roadside,  as  he  was  probably  supposed 
by  her  to  be  travelling  in  the  North. 
And  yet  she  must  know  the  truth  some 
day.” 

“  Yes ;  but  not  yet,”  said  Dr.  Haugh¬ 
ton  ;  “  nor  need  we  take  upon  ourselves 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  telling  her. 
We  can  say  to  Mrs.  Calverley  that  this 
poor  man  was  found  dead  in  a  railway- 


carriage,  which  she  would  be  ready  to 
believe,  imagining  him  to  be  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  these  iron-works.  And  then 
we  could  tell  Mr.  Gurwood,  a  clergy¬ 
man,  her  son  by  her  former  husband, 
who  happens  to  be  stopping  in  the 
house,  how  tlie  matter  really  stands,  and 
get  him  to  explain  it  to  her  on  some  fu¬ 
ture  occasion.” 

Mr.  Broadbent  agreed  to  this  me¬ 
chanically,  for,  indeed,  he  was  but  little 
concerned  about  Mrs.  Calverley,  and 
was  wondering  what  would  become  of 
the  poor  little  woman  at  Rose  Cottage 
when  she  should  hear  the  fearful  news. 

“  And  I’ll  tell  you  what,  my  dear 
Broadbent,”  continued  Dr.  Haughton, 
after  a  pause,  “  if  you  don’t  mind  my 
giving  you  a  little  advice.  I  should  let 
this  young  woman  up  at  Hendon  find 
out  this  news  by  herself  —  I  mean  to 
say,  I  shouldn’t  tell  her.  No  one  knows 
that  you  know  any  thing  about  it,  and  it 
is  as  well  for  a  professional  man  to  mix 
himself  up  in  such  matters  under  such 
circumstances  as  little  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Broadbent  again  signified  his  as¬ 
sent.  He  was  a  kindly-hearted  man, 
but  he  knew  that  from  a  worldly  point 
of  view  his  companion’s  advice  was 
sound,  and,  remembering  Mrs.  Broad- 
bent’s  tongue,  he  determined  to  act  up¬ 
on  it. 

So  the  two  gentlemen  journeyed  on 
until  the  carriage  pulled  up  in  front  of 
the  dull,  grim,  respectable  bouse  in 
Great  Walpole  Street,  and  there,  feel¬ 
ing  very  nervous  despite  their  profes¬ 
sional  training,  they  alighted. 

There  was  no  need  to  give  their 
names,  for  the  butler  recognizeil  Dr. 
Haughton  at  once,  and  ushered  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Calverley  was  seated  alone,  with 
the  eternal  Berlin  wool  frame  in  front  of  | 
her.  She  looked  up  at  the  butler’s  an¬ 
nouncement,  rose  from  her  scat,  and 
stooil  with  her  hands  crossed  primly  be¬ 
fore  her,  waiting  to  receive  her  visitors. 

Dr.  Haughton  advanced,  and,  taking 
one  of  her  cold  flat  hands,  shook  it  in  a 

tiurely  professional  manner,  and  then 
et  it  drop.  Nor  could  Mrs.  Calverley, 
however  acute  she  might  have  been, 
have  gleaned  any  intelligence  frwn  the 
doctor’s  look,  which  was  also  purely 
professional,  and  met  her  steely  blue 
eyes  as  though  it  were  inspecting  her 
tongue.  But  Mrs.  Calverley  was  not 
acute,  and  she  meridy  said,  “  How  do 
you  do.  Dr.  Haughton?”  in  her  thin, 
acid  voice,  and  stared  blankly  at  Mr. 
Broadbent,  as  though  wondering  how  he 
came  there. 

“  'This  is  Mr.  Broadbent,  an  old  fri  nd 
of  mine,  and  a  medical  man  of  great 
experience,  whose  company  I  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  on  this  very  mel¬ 
ancholy  occasion.” 

Dr.  Haughton  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  last  words,  but  Mrs.  Calverlev  took 
them  very  calmly,  merely  saving  “  Ves?  ” 
and  rubbing  the  palms  of  ^er  silk  mit¬ 
tens  softly  together. 

“  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
making  you  understand,  Mrs.  Calverley, 
that  a  great  misfortune  has  befallen  you.” 


“The  Swartmoor  Iron-works?” laij 
Mrs.  Calverley,  suddenly  brighteninif 
up.  “  I  always  said  —  but  ho'w  couj 
you  know  about  them  ?  ” 

“  The  calamity  to  which  I  am  allud¬ 
ing  is,  I  regret  to  say,  much  more  seri- 
oua  than  anv  mere  business  loss  ”  r^. 
plied  Dr.  llaughton,  gravely.  “Jif 
Calverley  has  In-en  out  of  town  for  souij 
little  time,  I  believe  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  becomins 
rigid  with  rage ;  “  he  is  always  eairjinj 
out  some  of  those  ridiculous  schemes  in 
which  he  wastes  our  money  and”  — 

“  Do  not  speak  harshly,  mv  dear 
madam,”  said  the  doctor,  layinw  his 
hand  upon  her  arm.  “  1  am  sure  you  will 
regret  it  I  Mr.  Calverley  is  very  ill, 
dangerously  ill.” 

Mrs.  Calverley  looked  up  sharply  info 
his  face.  “  Stop  one  minute,  Dr.llaueli- 
ton,  if  you  please  ;  I  should  wisih  my  son, 
the  Rev.  Martin  Gurwootl,  to  be  present 
at  any  communication  you  have  to  make 
to  me  respecting  Mr.  Calverley.  He  is 
somewhere  in  the  house,  I  know ;  I  will 
send  for  him.”  And  she  rang  the  bell. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Dr.  Haughton, 
looking  helplessly  at  Mr.  Broadbent, 
and  feeling  how  very  much  more  dilE- 
eult  it  would  be  tell  his  white  lie, 
prompted  though  it  was  by  mercilul 
consideration,  in  the  presence  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman. 

In  a  few  minutes  Martin  Gurwood  en¬ 
tered  the  room.  He  knew  Dr.  IhtUjth- 
ton,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  bowing 
to  Mr.  Broadbent,  to  w  hom  he  was  in¬ 
troduced. 

“  Dr.  Haughton  was  Iteginning  to 
make  some  communication  to  me  about 
Mr.  Calverlev,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley, 
“  and  I  thouglit  it  better,  Iklanin,  that 
you  should  m;  present.” 

Martin  Gurwood  bowed,  and  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  doctor. 

“  It  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  very  painiiil 
communication,”  said  1)T.  Haughton,  in 
answer  to  this  mute  appeal.  “  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley  was  found  this  afternoon  in  a 
very  critical  state  in  a  —  in  a  railwav- 
carriage  on  the  —  on  tlie  Great  Nortb- 
ern  line,”  said  the  doctor,  with  some 
little  hesitation,  feeling  himself  grow  hot 
all  over. 

Mr.  Broadbent,  feeling  the  actual  re¬ 
sponsibility  thus  lifted  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  preserved  a  perfectly  unruffled  de¬ 
meanor,  and  nodded  his  head  in  solemn 
corrolioration. 

“  May  I  ask  how  you  came  to  hear  of 
this.  Dr.  Haughton?”  said  Martin. 

“It  so  happened.”  said  the  doctor, 
“  that  I  had  lieen  called  in  consulbition 
to  a  ease  at  —  a  short  distance  from 
i  town,  ”  —  it  would  never  do  to  name  the 
exact  place  while  this  woman  is  present, 
he  thought  to  himself,  —  “  and  we  were 
returning  in  the  train  when  the  discov¬ 
ery  was  made,  and  we  at  once  ofiered 
our  services,  little  thinking  that  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferer  would  prove  to  be  an 
acquaintance  of  mine.”  ^ 

“  Some  one  must  go  to  him  at  once, 
said  Martin,  looking  hard  at  his  mother. 

“  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Madame  do 
Tertre  is  not  in  the  way  just  now  when 
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rhe  is  wanted,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley, 
quietly ;  “  ihis  seems  exactly  one  of  the 
occasions  ”  — 

«  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  one  to 
interrupted  Dr.  Haughton;  “all 
that  it  is  possible  to  do  has  been 
done.” 

«  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Calverley  to  be 
in  dan<'er  ?  ”  asked  Martin,  anxiously. 

“In  extreme  danger,”  replied  the 
doctor;  and  then,  catching  Mr.  Giii^ 
rood’s  eye,  he  endeavored  by  the  action 
of  his  mouth  to  frame  the  word  “  dead.” 
But  Mrs.  Calverley’s  steely  eyes  were 
upon  him  at  the  same  moment,  and  she 
guessed  his  meaning. 

“You  are  endeavoring  to  deceive  me. 
Dr.  Haughton,”  said  she,  with  her  stoni¬ 
est  manner.  “  Mr.  Calverley  is  dead.” 

“  My  dear  mother  1  ”  said  M^irtin,  leav¬ 
ing  bis  chair,  and  putting  his  arms 
round  her. 

“I  can  bear  it,  Martin,”  said  Mrs. 
Calverley,  coldly  ;  “  this  is  not  the  first 
time  1  have  known  suffeiing.  My  life 
has  been  one  Ion"  martyrdom.” 

“  Is  this  true  ?  ”  asked  Martin,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  doctor. 

“1  regret  to  say  it  is,”  said  Dr. 
Haughton.  “  Out  of  consideration  lor 
Mrs.  Calverley’s  feelings,  I  endeavored 
to  break  the  news  as  gently  as  possible ; 
but  it  is  better  that  she  should  know  the 
truth,  as  she  does  now.” 

“  It  is  some  consolation  for  me  to 
think,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley  in  measured 
tones,  “  that  I  never  failed  to  utter  my 
protest  against  these  reckless  journeys, 
and  that  if  Mr.  C.alverley  had  not  ob¬ 
stinately  persisted  in  ignoring  my  ad¬ 
vice,  on  that  as  on  every  other  point,  he 
might  have  been  here  at  this  moment.” 

“  What  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
death?”  asked  Martin  Gurwood,  hur¬ 
riedly,  for  his  mother’s  tone  and  manner 
jarred  harshly  on  his  ear. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  say  without  — 
without  an  examination,”  said  the  doctor, 
lowering  his  voice ;  “  but  I  should  s.ay, 
from  the  mere  cursory  glance  we  hatl, 
that  death  probably  arose  from  pericai^ 
ditis —  what  you  would  know  as  disease 
of  the  heart.” 

“  And  that  might  be  brought  on  by 
what  V  ” 

*•  It  would  probably  be  the  remnant 
of  some  attack  of  rheumatic  lever  under 
which  the  deceased  had  sulfered  at  some 
period  of  his  life.  But  it  has  probably 
been  accelerated  or  increased  by  excess 
of  mental  excitement  or  bodily  fa- 
tigue.” 

“  There  need  have  been  no  question 
of  excitement  or  fatigue  either,  if  my 
»dvice  had  been  followed,”  said  Sirs. 
Calverley,  with  a  tlefiant  sniff,  “  if  Mr. 
Calverley  had  been  more  in  his 
home,  ”  — 

“  Yes,  mother ;  this  is  scarcely  the 
time  to  enter  into  such  questions,’’  said 
Martin  Gurwood,  severely,  for  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  mother’s  peevish  nag- 
ging.  “  AVhat  arrangements  have  you 
■“iue,  doctor,  in  regard  to  the  body  of 
ow  poor  friend  ?  ” 

“  None  whatever  at  present,”  said  the 
doctor ;  “  we  did  the  best  we  could  tem¬ 


porarily,  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  I 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  speak  with 
you  —  alone,”  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
glancing  at  Mrs.  Calverley. 

But  tnat  lady  sat  perfectly  unmoved. 

“  Will  there  be  an  inquest  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  I  trust  not,  madam,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor,  dryly,  for  he  was  much  scandalized 
at  Mrs.  Calverley’s  hardness  and  com¬ 
posure.  “  I  shall  use  all  the  influence 
I  have  to  prevent  any  such  inquiry,  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  gentleman  who  is 
dead,  and  whom  I  alway  found  a  kind- 
hearted,  liberal  man.” 

“  I  know  nothing  about  his  liberali¬ 
ty,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  only  exhibiting 
her  appreciation  of  the  doctor’s  tone  by 
a  slight  increase  in  the  rigidity  of  her 
back ;  “  but  I  know  that,  like  most  of 
his  other  virtues,  it  was  never  exhibited 
towards  me,  or  in  his  own  home.” 

“  I  never  saw  Mr.  Calverley  except 
in  this  house,”  remarked  the  doctor, 
angrily.  'Then  turning  to  Martin,  he 
said,  “  These  arrangements  that  we  spoke 
of,  had  we  not  better  go  into  them  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so,”  said  Martin.  Then 
turning  to  Mrs.  Calverley,  he  added, 
“  My  dear  mother,  I  must  have  a  little 
business  t.ilk  with  Dr.  Haughton  about 
some  matters  in  connection  with  this 
melancholy  affair  which  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  painful  for  you  to  listen  to,  and 
at  which  there  is  happily  no  necessity 
for  your  presence.  Shall  we  go  into  the 
drawing-room  ?  or,  ”  — 

“  Pray,  don’t  trouble  yourself ;  I  will 
I’elieve  you  of  my  company  at  once,” 
said  Mrs.  Calverley.  Anil  with  a  very 
small  inclination  to  the  visitors  she  rose 
and  creaked  out  of  the  room. 

The  usual  pallor  of  Martin  Gurwooil’s 
face  was  covered  by  a  burning  flush. 
“  You  must  excuse  my  mother.  Dr. 
Haughton,  and  you,  too,  if  you  please, 
sir,”  turning  to  Mr.  Broadbent.  “  Her 
sphere  in  life  has  been  very  narrow,  and 
1  am  constrained  to  admit  that  her  man¬ 
ner  is  harsh  and  forbidding.  But  it  is 
manner,  and  nothing  more.” 

“  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
disguising  the  acuteness  of  their  feel¬ 
ings  under  a  rough  exterior,”  said  the 
doctor.  “  Mrs.  Calverley  may  belong 
to  that  class.  At  all  events  subjects  of 
this  kind  are  bct.er  discussed  without 
women,  and  we  have  a  communication 
to  make  to  you  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  she  should  know  nothing  of, 
at  least  tor  the  present.” 

Martin  Gurwood  rose  from  his  chair 
and  walked  to  the  mantlepicce,  where 
he  stood  tor  a  moment,  his  head  resting 
on  Ills  hand.  When  he  turned  round 
his  face  bad  resumed  its  usual  pallor, 
was  indeed,  if  any  thing,  whiter  than 
usual,  as  he  said,  “  I  have  guessed  from 
the  tirst  that  you  had  something  to  say 
to  me,  and  1  have  a  fearful  idea  that  1 
guess  its  purport.  Mr.  Calverley  has 
committed  suicide  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  think  not ;  I  certainly  think 
not,”  said  the  doctor.  “  What  do  you 
say,  Broadbent  ?  ” 

“  Most  decidedly  not,”  said  Mr.  Broad¬ 
bent.  “  When  1  saw  him  yesterday, 
eveu  in  the  cursory  examination  which 


I  was  able  to  make,  I  satisfled  myself 
that  there  were  symptoms  of  pericardi¬ 
tis,  and  I  will  stake  my  professional 
reput.'ition  it  was  that  that  killed 
him.” 

“  When  you  saw  him  yesterday  ?”  re¬ 
peated  Martin  Gurwood,  looking  blank¬ 
ly  at  the  surgeon.  “  Why,  yesterday 
he  must  have  been  in  the  North,  ft 
was  on  his  return  journey  thence,  as  I 
understood,  that  he  died  in  the  train.” 

“  Yes,  exactly,”  said  Dr.  Haughton  : 
“  this  is  just  the  point  where  a  little 
explanation  is  necessary.  The  fact  is, 
my  dear  sir,  that  our  poor  friend  did 
not  die  in  the  train  at  all,  but  on  the 
public  road,  the  high-road  leatling  to 
llendon,  where  he  lived.” 

“  Where  he  lived  I  ”  cried  Martin 
Gurwood.  “  You  are  speaking  in  rid¬ 
dles,  which  it  is  impossible  tor  me  to 
understand.  I  must  ask  you  to  be  more 
explicit  if  you  wish  me  to  comprehend 
you.” 

“  Well,  then,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  poor  friend  for  some  years  past 
has  led  a  kind  of  double  life.  Here 
and  in  Mincing  Lane  he  was,  of  course, 
Mr.  Calverley ;  but  at  Hendon,  where,  as 
I  said  before,  he  sometimes  lived,  hav¬ 
ing  a  very  pretty  place  tliere,  he  passed 
as  Mr.  Claxton.” 

“  Claxton  I  ”  cried  Martin.  “  I  have 
heard  that  name  before.” 

“  Not  unlikely,”  said  the  doctor.  “  It 
came  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  Claxton 
was  a  kind  of  sleeping  partner  in  the 
firm.  Our  friend  here,”  pointing  to 
Mr.  Broadbent,  “  thought  so,  as  well  as 
many  others.  No  doubt  the  suggestion 
originated  with  the  poor  man  iiimself, 
who  thought  that  some  day  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  firm  might  crop  up,  and 
that  this  would  prove  a  not  inefl'ectual 
blind.” 

“  What  an  extraordinary  idea  I  ”  said 
Martin  Gurwood.  “  And  he  took  this 
house  at  Hendon  and  lived  there,  you 
say,  from  time  to  time.” 

“  Exactly,”  said  Dr.  Haughton,  look¬ 
ing  hard  at  him. 

“  As  an  occasional  retreat,  doubtless, 
to  which  he  could  retire  from  the  wor¬ 
ries  of  business  and  —  otlier  things. 
Y'ou  are  a  man  of  the  world.  Dr.  Hau^- 
ton,  and  though  you  have  nut  been 
much  at  this  house,  you  must  have  re¬ 
marked  that  my  mother  is  somewhat 
exacting,  and  scarcely  calculated  to 
make  a  comfortable  home  fur  a  man  of 
poor  Mr.  Calverley’s  cheerful  tempera- 
I  ment.  1  can  understand  his  not  telling 
his  wife  of  tlie  existence  of  this  little 
I  retreat.” 

“Yes  —  why  —  he,”  said  Dr.  Hangh- 
ton,  dryly.  “  There  was  another  reason 
why  he  did  not  mention  its  existence  to 
Mrs.  Calverley.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
little  retreat  had  another  occupant.” 
And  the  doctor  paused  and  looked  at 
Martin  with  a  serio-comic  expression. 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  again,”  said  the  cler¬ 
gyman  ;  “  I  do  nut  understand  you.” 

“  gootl  sift”  **1*1  Df-  Haughton, 
“  your  parish  must  lie  a  long  way  out 
of  the  world.  Don’t  you  comprehend  ? 
)lr.  Calverley  did  not  live  alone  in  tills 
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rural  box !  There  was  a  young  woman 
there.” 

“  What  I  "  cried  Martin  Gurwood, 
staggering  back  against  the  mantle- 
piece.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this 
man,  so  looked  up  to  and  respected, 
has  been  living  for  years  in  open 
crime  ?  ” 

“  Scarcely  in  open  crime,  my  good 
sir,”  said  the  doctor,  “  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  kept  quiet  so 
long.  Moreover,  he  is  gone,  poor  fel¬ 
low,  and  though  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  guilt,  there  may  have  been 
what  the  lawyers  call  extenuating  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  fancy  from  what  I  saw 
of  him  that  Mr.  Calverley  was  of  all 
men  inclined  to  be  haitpy  in  his  home 
had  matters  run  smoothly.” 

“  I  think  you  are  very  right,  sir,” 
said  Martin  Gurwood ;  “  and  it  is  not  for 
me  to  judge  him.  Heaven  knows;  nor,” 
he  added,  seeing  the  doctor’s  eyes  firmly 
fixed  on  him,  “  nor  any  other  sinful  man. 
You  have  so  astonished  me  by  your  rev¬ 
elation  that  I  feel  myself  almost  incapa¬ 
ble  of  any  further  action  at  present. 
You  did  perfectly  right  in  concealing 
this  dreadful  story  from  my  mother; 
she  must  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  it  as 
long  as  possible.  Now,  what  else  is 
there  to  be  said  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  after  you  have  given  me 
the  address  of  the  undertakers  you  wish 
to  employ.” 

“  I  know  none  in  London,  nor,  I  am 
sure,  does  my  mother.  You  will  be 
more  accustomed  to  such  matters,  and  I 
should  be  obliged  to  you  to  act  for 


“  Very  well,”  said  Dr.  Haughton. 
“  I  will  give  orders  that  the  boily  be 
fetched  from  the  tavern,  where  it  is  now 
lying,  and  brought  here  to-night.  I  will 
see  you  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  think 
you  may  trust  to  me  for  arranging  the 
business,  without  any  unpleasant  legal 
inquiry  under  which  the  facts  might 
possibly  come  to  light.” 

Martin  Gurwood  shook  hands  with 
his  retiring  visitors,  and  followed  them 
to  the  door,  which  he  closed  behind 
them  and  carefully  locked.  Then  re¬ 
turning  to  the  chair  which  he  had  occu¬ 
pied  be  fell  on  his  knees  beside  it,  and 
prayed  long  and  fervently.  He  must 
have  felt  strong  love  for  the  man  whose 
death  and  whose  crime  had  just  been 
revealed  to  him ;  the  story  just  narrated 
must  have  struck  deeply  into  his  soul, 
for  when  he  lifted  his  lace  from  between 
his  hands  where  it  had  been  buried, 
it  was  strained  and  seared  and  tear- 
blarred. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  dread¬ 
ful  news  must  be  kept  from  Mrs.  Cal¬ 
verley  as  long  as  possible ;  not,  as  Martin 
well  enough  knew,  th  tt  her  feelings  to¬ 
wards  the  dead  man  would  be  wounded 
as  almost  any  other  woman’s  feelings 
would  be  wounded  by  the  disclosure ; 
not  that  in  her  case  it  would  involve 
any  shattering  of  the  idol,  any  revulsion 
of  love  long  concentrated  on  one  earthly 
object,  and  at  the  last  finding  itself  be¬ 
trayed,  but  in  fear  lest  the  woman’s  un¬ 
governable  temper  should  break  forth 


and  blurt  out  to  the  whole  world  the 
story  of  her  wrongs,  and  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  dishonor. 

There  was  the  other  woman,  too ;  the 
poor  wretch  who  had  been  the  sharer 
of  that  dishonor,  who  had  been  living 
with  a  man  on  whom  she  had  no  mor^ 
or  legal  claim,  and  who  even  now  was 
all  unconscious  of  the  blow  which  had 
fallen  upon  him,  cutting  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  wickedness,  and  leaving 
her  to  the  scorn  and  reprobation  of  the 
world.  Martin  Gurwood’s  large-souled 
pity  had  time  to  turn  even  to  this  out¬ 
cast,  as  he  thought  of  her ;  he  pictured 
to  himself  the  desolation  whicn  would 
fall  upon  that  little  home,  and  could  not 
help  contrasting  it  with  the  proper  and 
conventional  display  of  grief  which  had 
already  commenced  to  reign  in  the 
house  in  which  he  sat. 

Yes  I  Grief  as  understood  by  under¬ 
takers  and  mourning-warehouse  keep¬ 
ers,  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
grief  as  displayed  in  red  eyelids  and 
swollen  cheeks,  in  numb  feelings  and 
dumb  carelessness  as  to  all  that  may 
happen,  had  begun  to  reign  in  the  man¬ 
sion  in  Great  Walpole  Street.  The 
blinds  had  all  been  drawn  down,  and 
the  servants  stole  about  noiselessly  on 
tiptoe.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  time  when 

Eeople  required  keeping  up,  and  the 
utler  had  opened  a  botUe  of  John  Cal- 
verley’s  particular  Madeira,  and  the 
cook  had  announced  her  intention  of 
adding  something  special  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  supper  fare.  Mrs.  Calverley  had 
retired  to  her  bedroom,  and  announced 
that  she  would  see  no  one  save  Madame 
Du  Tertre,  who  was  to  be  shown  up  di¬ 
rectly  she  returned.  And  about  seven 
o’clock,  in  the  murky  autumnal  evening, 
there  was  a  noise  of  wheels  and  a  low 
knock,  and  It  arrived,  and  was  borne 
in  its  shell  on  men’s  shoulders  up  the 
creaking  stairs  to  an  unused  room  on 
the  second  floor,  where  it  was  left  alone. 
There  It  lay  deserted  by  all ;  It  that 
had  been  young  John  Calverley,  the 
worshipped  treasure  of  the  old  mother 
long  since  passed  away ;  It  that  had 
been  the  revered  head  of  the  great  city 
house  of  Calverley  &  Co.,  of  world-wide 
fame,  and  neveivtarnished  renown ;  It 
that  had  been  “  dear  old  John,”  so  pas¬ 
sionately  loved  by  Alice  C  lax  ton,  wbo 
was  even  now  lookin<;  out  into  the  dark 


The  author  of  “  Tennysoniana  ”  ad¬ 
dresses  the  following  note  to  the  jfj. 
encfum :  “  Every  student  of  Tennyson 

will  learn  with  surprise  and  pleasure 
that  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Librarr 
Edition  of  the  works  of  the  poet-lau¬ 
reate,  some  additional  stanzas,  now  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  first  time,  have  been  in¬ 
tercalated  between  the  sections  hitherto 
standing  as  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirtv- 
ninth.  The  new  thirty-ninth  sectlnn 


ninth.  The  new  thirty-ninth  section 
takes  up  the  burden  of  the  famous  apos¬ 
trophe  to  the  yew-tree,  which  occurs 
almost  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  (sec¬ 
tion  2).  Thus  it  runs :  — 


‘  Old  warder  of  these  buried  bones, 

And  answering  now  niy  random  stroke 
With  fruitful  cloud  and  living  smoke, 
Dark  yew,  that  graspest  at  the  stones 


‘  And  dippest  toward  the  dreamless  head, 
To  thee  too  comes  the  golden  hour, 
When  flower  is  feeling  after  flower; 
But  Sorrow-fixt  upon  the  dead, 


‘  And  darkening  the  dark  graves  of  men,  — 
What  whisper'd  from  her  lyini/  lips  f 
Thy  gloom  is  kindled  at  the  tips. 

And  passes  into  gloom  again.’ 


The  line  italicised  is  an  allusion  to  the 
opening  stanza  of  the  third  section.” 
The  writer  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  these  stanzas  in  the  English  edi¬ 
tion  mentioned  are  “  now  published 
for  the  first  time.”  They  will  be 
found  in  the  later  editions  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  works  published  by  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Osgood  &  Co. 


The  accompanying  sonnet  is  copied 
from  the  autograph  of  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,  and  (it  is  believed)  has  not 
been  printed.  It  is  one  of  three,  all 
written  in  her  own  hand  upon  two  folio 
leaves  of  paper,  and  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  iTiey  are  full  of 
erasures  and  corrections,  and  seemingly 
the  first  drafts,  as  composed  by  hcrscli'. 
The  leaves  form  part  of  a  large  colle^ 
tion  of  autographs,  chiefly  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  of  Nonconformist 
ministers;  but  among  them  are  very 
interestinc  letters  of  Byron,  Shel- 


night  from  her  cottage-porch,  and  won¬ 
dering  whether  her  husband  had  gone 


off  on  business  or  whether  he  would  re¬ 
turn. 

Lonw  before  It  was  brought  there, 
Mr.  Jeffreys  had  arrived  from  the  city, 
had  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gur¬ 
wood,  in  which  he  learned  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal’s  sudden  death.  As  Mr.  Jeffreys 
came  down  the  steps  he  met  a  lady  go¬ 
ing  up ;  a  lady  who  seemed  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  and  who  asked  the 
tbotman  standing  at  the  hall-door  what 
had  happened. 

The  footman  was  concise  in  his  re¬ 
ply.  “  Mr.  Calverley  is  dead,  mum,” 
lie  said.  “  And  Mrs.  Calverley  wished 
to  see  Madame  Doo  Turt  as  soon  as 
possible.” 


interesting  letters  of  Byron,  Shel¬ 
ley,  Nelson,  Canning,  and  Wellington. 
They  were  bequeathed  about  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  by  a  Capt.  Montagu, 
11.  N.,  to  the  Bodleian ;  and  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  Queen  Mary  were  found 
only  a  short  time  since,  when  the 
whole  collection  was  very  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  :  — 


“  Ronsart,  si  ton  bon  cnenr  de  gentille  nir 
ture 

Tcment  pour  le  respect  d’un  pen  d« 
nouriture, 

Quentes  plus  jeunes  ans  tu  as  resccu  d’en 

_  «>y*  ..  . 


De  ton  Rooyalie  et  de  sa  mesme  loy, 

Je  diray  non  couart  ni  tasche  d’civarice, 
Mays  digne  a  mon  advis  du  nom  de  braw 


Mays  (Hgne  a  mon  advis  du  nom  de  brare 
prince ; 

Elas  1  ne  scrives  pas  sea  fayts  ni  sea  gian- 
deurs, 

Mays  quil  a  bicn  voulu  empcsche  de  inal- 
heurs.” 


Im 
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LORD  BYRON. 

Ik  all  the  great  competitions  for  fame  there  is  much  that 
reminds  the  reader  of  quaint  John  Bunyan’s  parable,  which 
bis  hero  sees  set  before  him  in  visible  symbol  in  the  Inter¬ 
preter’s  house,  and  which  is  meant  to  refer  to  something 
much  more  important  than  the  reputation  even  of  great 
poets.  Passion  and  Patience  are  the  names  of  the  two 
children,  one  of  whom  has  his  fine  things  all  at  once,  while 
the  other  consents  to  wait  for  them,  and  is  seen  serene  and 
cheerful,  in  all  the  confidence  of  hope,  while  the  poor  little 
passionate  soul  has  had  and  worn  and  spoiled  his  finery, 
and  (rnashes  his  teeth  over  the  too  rapid  fulfilment  of  his 
rash  wishes.  Without  any  deliberate  choice  in  the  matter, 
which  is  a  thing  seldom  awarded  to  mankind,  this  contrast 
is  continually  presented  to  us  in  the  world.  Seldom,  pei> 
haps,  we  may  allow,  is  real  excellence  kept  permanently  in 
the  background ;  its  day  comes  sooner  or  later ;  the  bless¬ 
ing  pronounced  upon  those  who  endure  to  the  end  is  as 
true  in  temporal  matters  as  in  spiritual ;  and  he  who  can 
wait  is  sure  one  time  or  other  of  his  meed,  according,  or  at 
least  in  some  sort  of  proportion,  to  his  worth.  But  while 
thb  is  the  case,  it  is  equally  certain  that  to  some  no  wait¬ 
ing,  no  suspense  is  necessary.  Of  two  men,  between 
whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate  which  is  the 
greater,  one  will  leap  into  sudden  fame  in  the  very  morn¬ 
ing  of  his  career,  while  another  toils  on  patiently  to  the 
lingering  eve  which  finally  rewards  him,  but  only  after 
long-drawn  agonies  of  suspense  and  weariness  and  sickr 
ness  of  deferred  hope.  Nor  is  there  even  such  a  sujjerior- 
ity  in  the  slow  recompense  over  the  swift  one  as  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  second  of  these  two  for  his  weary  waiting,  ^e 
sudden  reward  may  be  as  lofty,  as  lasting,  as  great  as  the 
slow.  “  Unto  this  last  ”  the  penny  is  given,  the  very  same 
penny  which  rewards  the  weary  toil  of  him  who  has  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  These  are  discrepancies 
of  nature  which  the  wisest  can  neither  account  for  nor  ex¬ 
plain.  It  is  so ;  and  if  few  of  us  can  say  that  we  have  less 
than  our  deserts,  it  is  certain  that  many  not  more  deserv¬ 
ing  get  more  than  we  do ;  get  it  sooner,  easier,  and  with 
gmete  de  cceur,  while  we  rise  up  early  and  lie  down  late, 
and  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow.  Neither  nature  nor  religion 
affords  any  explanation  of  this.  We  know  that  the  fact  is 
so,  and  that  is  all  we  know. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than  that  afforded  by 
the  career  of  Byron.  Of  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  it  was 
he  who  commanded  the  most  instant  popularity,  who  had 
the  greatest  immediate  effect  upon  his  age,  and  whose  po¬ 
sition  as  a  power  among  men  was  most  remarkable.  Scott 
was  the  only  man  of  his  time  who  equalled  his  wonderful 
success;  but  even  Scott’s  influence,  though  broader  and 
deeper,  was  not  so  intense  and  individual.  He  was  like  a 
hroad  and  full  and  quiet  stream,  enriching  and  ennobling 
without  agitating  the  wide  country  through  which  it  flowed ; 
but  BjTon  was  like  a  torrent,  sweeping  every  thing  before 
him,  waking  and  rousing  all  the  echoes,  so  that  nobody 
could  ignore  him,  and  even  the  quietest  nook  could  scarce¬ 
ly  escape  some  thrill  of  the  din  and  tumult  he  occasioned. 
While  only  a  few  enthusiasts  knew  and  believed  in  Words¬ 
worth  and  Coleridge,  whom  no  one  now  will  assert  to  be  infe¬ 
rior  to  their  noble  rival,  everybody  had  heard  of,  and  half 
the  world  admired  and  adored,  the  daring  young  minstrel 
who  had  taken  it  by  storm.  And  before  tliese  poets  had 
done  more  than  begin  the  first  difficult  steps  to  their  prog¬ 
ress  up  the  steep  hillside  of  fame,  he  had  reached  the 
summit,  and  was  making  the  air  resound  with  his  voice ; 
I  voice  sometimes  fine  and  musical  as  Apollo’s  lute,  but 
sometimes  noisy  and  coarse  as  any  brazen  trumpet.  It  may 
even  be  said,  in  some  degree,  that  earth  still  resounds  with 
that  far-echoing  voice ;  for  among  all  continental  nations 
we  believe  that  the  English  poet  best  known  after  Shak- 
speare  is  Byron.  'This  curious  fact  must  have  been  very 
perplexing  to  those  of  his  contemporaries  who  were  quah- 
to  judge  what  was  his  true  position,  in  comparison 
with  the  other  living  competitors  for  fame  whom  he  so  sig- 
oally  distanced  in  the  race.  To  us  the  balance  has  been 


set,  even  by  those  slow  agencies  of  time  which  work  so 
surely,  if  so  leisurely ;  but  the  wonder,  though  less  bewil¬ 
dering,  is  not  less  interesting  at  a  distance  than  near  at 
hand ;  especially  as,  in  this  case,  there  seems  to  us  a  suffi¬ 
cient  explanation  for  it,  with  which  the  mind  can  make 
itself  reasonably  content. 

The  position  occupied  by  art  of  all  kinds,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  art  of  poetry,  in  the  world,  is  a  peculiar  one. 
It  has  no  common  test  of  use  or  daily  necessity  to  which  all 
men  can  put  it  alike.  Though  we  are  strenuously  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  common  heart  and  mind  of  mankind  is  the  final 
judge,  and  that  no  poet  can  be  great  who  does  not  in  the 
long  run  win,  to  some  sufficient  degree,  that  universal 
franchise,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  allow,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  poetry  cannot  be  justly  judged  by  the  multitude. 
Religion,  if  the  simile  may  be  permitted  to  us,  is  universal 
and  for  the  world ;  yet  religion  is  for  the  religious,  for  the 
devout,  for  those  who  can  understand  its  spirit  and  obey  its 
laws ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  for  all  mankind.  In  the 
same  way  poetry  addresses  itself  to  the  poetically-minded, 
though  it  claims  an  empire  wherever  intellect  or  feeling 
exists  even  in  infinitesimal  portions.  'The  poet  is  under¬ 
stood,  not,  at  the  first  hearing,  by  all  minds,  but  by  all 
poetical  minds ;  and  through  these  song  filters,  as  a  stream 
filters  through  the  golden  pebbles  and  silver  sand,  into 
common  use,  till  it  becomes  a  daily  refreshment  for  all  men, 
^arkling  on  the  board  of  kings  and  on  the  peasant’s  table. 
The  singer  sings  first  of  all  for  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear ;  and  it  is  by  dint  of  seeing  how  this  melody,  which 
at  first  is  to  them  the  vaguest  of  voices,  thrills  through  and 
inspires  its  immediate  audience,  that  the  duller  ears 
awaken,  and  the  song  swells  out  into  full  music  and  mean¬ 
ing  for  ever  a  wider  and  a  wider  circle.  Tliis  is  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  all  ordinary  cases ;  but  there  are  cases  which  are 
not  ordinary.  To  this  rule,  as  to  all  others,  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Now  and  then  there  comes  into  the  world  a  sov¬ 
ran  poet  who  needs  no  interpreters ;  whose  verse  wakes 
an  echo  in  all  but  the  very  lowest  intelligence,  and  creates 
a  human  heart  where  no  heart  seemed  to  be.  These  are  so 
very  few  in  number,  that  the  definition  which  we  have  just 
attempted  to  give  of  the  ordinary  development  of  poetry 
among  men  is  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  rare  and  excep¬ 
tional  apparition  of  a  Homer  far  away  amid  the  mist  of 
ages ;  a  Dante,  towering  high  over  the  crowded  mediaeval 
world  ;  or  a  Shakspeare,  great  enough  almost  to  over-bal¬ 
ance  our  little  island ;  great  figures  who  reign  over  all. 
The  position  of  such  monarchs  requires  no  preparation ; 
their  thrones  have  been  ready  for  them  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  they  take  their  places  with  all  the  gentle  grace 
of  nature,  seeing  no  wonder  in  it.  Shakspeare  needs 
neither  interpretation  nor  defence.  The  soul  which  fails  in 
loyal  worship  of  his  greatness,  places  itself  beneath  the 
level  of  ordinary  human  intelligence,  and  is  worthy  no  no¬ 
tice  of  ours.  But  Wordsworth,  for  instance,  stands  on  a 
very  different  level.  He  is  a  great  poet,  and  one  whose 
influence  goes  ver^  deep,  and  whose  fame  stands  very  sure 
in  the  heart  of  England.  Yet  there  probably  never  will 
be  a  time  in  which  sceptics  will  not  take  exception  to 
Wordsworth,  and  doubt  nis  divinity ;  and  there  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  large  class  which  will  attain  its  appreciation  of 
him  only  at  second-hand,  reflected  through  the  warm  ap- 
reciation  of  others.  And  it  is  of  Wordsworth,  a  man  who 
as  equals,  and  not  Shakspeare,  who  hits  none,  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  accept  as  the  representative  of  poetry  among 
ordinary  men. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  which  we  will  not  iden¬ 
tify  with  any  names,  but  which  has  existed  in  all  times, 
snatching  for  itself  an  immense  but  evanescent  reputation 
from  its  ptower  of  satisfying  the  common,  non-poetical  mind 
with  something  which  that  mind  takes  to  be  poetry.  The 
true  poet  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  commonplace,  but  the  sham 
poet  IS  its  apostle ;  and  there  is  no  art  more  immediately 
successful  than  that  which  places  the  general  and  common 
in  the  place  of  the  natural,  throwing  over  them  that  glow 
of  sentimental  coloring  which  is  appropriate  to  higher  sub¬ 
jects,  and  presenting  to  the  prosaic  mind  the  delightful  delu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  poetical.  He  who  does  this,  who  has  the  power 
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of  bringing  the  diction  and  music  of  poetry  to  the  service  of 
those  commonplace  views  of  men  ana  things  which  are  gen* 
eral  to  the  common  mass  of  humanity,  and  of  clothing  con¬ 
ventional  despairs,  miseries,  and  triumphs  in  the  royal  robes 
of  song,  may  hope  almost  any  thing  from  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries.  We  all  affect  to  despise  the  conven¬ 
tional  in  art ;  but  how  we  love  it,  let  the  walls  of  every  pic¬ 
ture-gallery  and  the  pages  of  many  books  testily.  To  ele¬ 
vate  that  commonplace  so  that  it  shall  look  as  if  it  were 
nature,  to  deiiy  that  conventional  till  it  seems  heroic,  is 
not  an  elevated  use  of  poetry ;  but  it  is  one  which  reaps  an 
immediate  reward.  AMien  a  really  good  faculty  is  employed 
in  this  way  there  are  scarcely  any  teunds  to  its  triumph.  It 
becomes  universal,  with  a  breadth  almost  Shakspearian ; 
and  is  not  Shakspearian  only  because,  fascinating  all  others, 
it  fails  to  fascinate  the  )x>etically-minded,  the  real  audience 
of  true  poetry.  Thus  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  advance  and  a 
rear  guard  to  the  army  of  song.  The  van  is  occupied  by  the 
sovran  poet,  the  rear  by  the  brilliant  sham  poet,  who  dei¬ 
fies  vulgarity,  and  so  tricks  out  the  commonplace  that  it 
thinks  itself  divine. 

To  say  that  Byron  added  this  power  to  the  greater  and 
more  genuine  poetical  power  which  he  undeniably  possessed 
will  perhaps  scarcely  please  the  majority  of  his  worship¬ 
pers  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a  very  important  fact  in  his  career. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  his  greatness;  he  was 
a  true  poet;  the  fire  divine  was  in  his  heart,  the  light  ce¬ 
lestial  in  his  eyes ;  but  along  with  his  greatness  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  lower  faculty  which  we  have  just  described.  Tlie 
commonplace  was  not  repugnant  to  him.  The  secondary 
part  of  his  nature,  all  that  was  not  genius,  was  com¬ 
mon,  conventional,  almost  vulgar.  lie  had  pre-eminently 
that  power  of  tricking  out  the  poorest  and  most  threadbare 
concc[)tions  in  glittering,  sentimental,  and  heroic  garments, 
which  the  multitude  loves.  He  made  the  trite  seem  grand, 
and  elevated  the  stilted,  conventional  romance  of  the  orili- 
nary  mind  into  something  that  looked  like  imagination. 
Thus,  without  any  thing  of  Shakspeare  in  him,  he  became 
almost  as  universal  as  Shaks|>eare.  He  passed  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  true  poets  as  great  as  he,  at  a  gallop.  While 
they  made  their  way  slowly  into  note,  he  took  his  place  at 
once.  He  secured  the  suffrages  of  the  poetically-minded 
because  of  his  real  genius,  which  they  were  incapable  of 
mistaking,  notwithstanding  all  the  less  noble  extraneous 
matter  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  seized  upon  the  vulgar  by  the  side  of  their  vulgarity 
which  he  shared ;  he  secured  the  common  by  his  triumph¬ 
ant  co’nmonplace.  Tlie  crowd  took  it  for  romance  in  the 
splendid  flood  of  his  song ;  they  took  it  for  -passion,  and 
leai)ed  up  in  emulation,  and  felt  themselves  gods,  too,  and 
BjTons.  The  misanthropies  and  stage  tortures,  the  dark 
despairs  and  secret  crimes,  were  far  more  comprehensible  to 
them  than  were  the  true  depths  of  nature,  which  it  is  a 
poet’s  real  oflSce  to  fathom.  Tlie  sham  horror,  which  was 
after  their  own  heart,  enchante<l  them  and  carried  them 
away.  Nowadays  the  Corsair,  with  his  gloomy  brow  and 
gloomier  conscience,  is  the  acknowledged  type  of  the  conven¬ 
tional.  When  he  is  presented  before  us  in  the  Surrey  Thea¬ 
tre  or  elsewhere,  we  laugh  undisguisedly,  and  recognize  him 
as  a  familiar  acquaintance.  But  in  Byron’s  day  this  tragi¬ 
comic  figure  was  a  very  revelation  of  conventionalism  made 
poetical  —  the  vindication  and  triumph  of  that  beloved  and 
comprehensible  ideal  which  the  vulgar  love.  This  combi¬ 
nation  of  true  power  and  false  power  raised  the  poet  above 
all  his  competitors.  It  secured  to  him  at  once  the  audience 
which  was  capable  of  judging,  and  the  audience  which  was 
incapable.  For  once  in  the  history  of  the  world  these  two 
classes,  so  often  hostile,  met  together,  and  hoisted  up  the 
favorite  of  fortune  on  their  shoulders,  so  high  that  all  the 
world  saw  him  and  recognized  his  greatness.  It  is  this  which 
has  given  him  a  place  so  remarkable  in  the  history  of  poe¬ 
try.  Other  men,  without  his  genius,  have  thus  propitiated 
the  multitude,  and  snatched  an  evanescent  triumph ;  but  no 
true  poet,  we  think,  except  Byron,  has  ever  done  it ;  and 
certainly  no  grt‘at  poet,  no  artist  of  tlie  real  rank  which 
he  has  a  just  right  to  claim. 

The  man  who  attained  this  singular  position,  and  won 
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this  remarkable  success,  was  one  whose  life  it  is  too  painful 
to  treat  in  detail,  or  to  enter  into  as  we  have  done  with  the 
lives  of  other  men,  his  fellows.  He  was,  in  many  respects 
a  favorite  of  fortune.  He  had,  as  people  say,  every  thin^  in 
his  favor ;  all  the  attractions  of  rank,  nobility,  personal  b^au- 
ty,  and  genius  united  in  his  person :  and  yet,  of  all  his  (Fen¬ 
eration  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unfortunate  man  of  wFiom 
history  preserves  a  record.  Fortune  did  her  worst  for  him 
in  doing  her  best.  We  speak  as  heathens,  feeling  a  helpless 
incapacity  to  use  any  other  language ;  for  can  it  be  that 
Providence  has  any  thing  to  do  with  so  fatal  a  lieginninir 
and  so  dark  a  career?  We  have  already,  in  anotherchap- 
ter,  paused  to  note  the  common  and  oflen-made  contrast  be¬ 
tween  tlic  peasant-poet  Burns  and  the  peer  Byron ;  and  we 
need  not  repeat  what  has  already  been  said.  Not  only  is  it 
true  that  of  these  two  men,  starting  from  absolutely  opfiosite 
points  of  the  social  scale,  it  was  th^e  ploughman  who  had  ev¬ 
ery  natural  circumstance  in  his  favor,  and  the  patrician  who 
had  all  against  him ;  but  we  may  add  that  not  only  Bums, 
but  all  his  other  competitors,  stand  out  in  happy  contrast  to 
Byron  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  beginning 
of  their  life.  Curiously  enough,  the  greater  part  of  them 
set  out  as  he  did,  without  natural  guidance  or  suj>port  in  the 
beginning  of  their  days.  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  were  all  orphans,  cast  out  of  the  hand  of  Cod,  as 
it  were,  to  wander  up  and  down  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  win  hardly  and  sorely  for  themselves  the  very 
standing-ground  of  existence  |  but  in  no  case  was  the  youniF 
poet  so  unhappy,  so  unfortunate,  as  the  boy  peer,  or  placell 
at  such  immense  disadvantages.  He  was  ruined  in  his  very 
cradle.  All  the  malign  fairies,  if  also  some  of  the  good  ones, 
were  assembled  to  his  christening.  What  a  story  it  is,  from 
beginning  to  end  1  every  arrangement  disposed  for  the  worst, 
every  precaution  taken  to  keep  sweet  nature  and  gentle  pu¬ 
rity  and  kind  love  from  the  very  nursery  of  the  child,  from 
the  young  man’s  crowded  and  bitter  p  ith  He  was  fond  of  in¬ 
venting  miseries  for  himself  in  after-Gays ;  but  no  misery  that 
ever  aroused  a  poetic  imagination  was  half  so  terrible  as  the 
vulgarizing  circumstances  that  surrounded  him  :  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  thing  in  his  character  capable  of 
resisting  these  painful  and  miserable  influences.  We  do  not 
speak  of  vices,  or  of  those  misdemeanors  which  are  the  fhiit 
of  so-called  *•  passion ;  ”  but  of  that  general  tenor  of  the  soul 
which  elevates  or  debases  more  than  even  accidental  vice  is 
capable  of  doing.  That  fatal  defect  in  nature  which  makes 
a  man  continually  mistake  the  true  object  of  being ;  which 
deprives  him  of  the  power  to  discriminate  between  the  great 
and  the  small,  between  the  external  and  the  essential ;  which 
acts  upon  him  mentally  as  impierfection  of  sight  sometimes 
does  physically,  destroying  the  entire  perspective,  obliterat¬ 
ing  all  sense  of  different  magnitudes  and  distances,  of  weight 
and  value,  was  Byron’s  first  and  saddest  disadvantage  in 
his  struggles  against  the  adverse  fates.  The  “  passions 
and  their  attendant  vices  arc  bad  enough ;  yet  they  exist 
sometimes  in  conjunction  with  such  true  nobleness  of  mind 
as  attracts  our  warmest  sympathy,  and  in  the  face  of  a  con¬ 
flict  and  struggle  which,  when  successful,  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  life,  and  which,  even  when  unsuccessful,  carries 
with  it  all  the  pathetic  interest  of  tragedy.  But  Byron 
never  affords  us  this  lofty  interest ;  he  is  astray  in  the 
world,  not  in  a  noble,  but  in  a  miserable  way;  reckoning 
every  thing  not  by  too  elevated  but  by  too  petty  a  rule ; 
gauging  the  very  heavens  by  the  height  of  his  poor  little 
baron’s  coronet,  and  measuring  human  nature  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  his  own  stature.  In  all  the  glory  of  his  genius,  his 
youth,  his  romantic  position,  and  his  natural  beauty,  who  is 
there  that  can  read  Byron’s  life  without  a  certain  sense  of 
shame  for  the  littleness  of  the  possessor  of  all  these  splen¬ 
did  and  bewitching  gifts  ?  How  simjile,  how  generous,  how 
open  to  all  charities,  such  a  youth  ought  to  have  lieeni 
what  a  grace  of  noble  humility,  courtesy,  princely  regard 
for  others  less  favored,  should  have  surrounded  that  favor¬ 
ite  of  Heaven  I  Out  of  his  superiority  and  greatness  what 
respect  for  the  weak,  what  consideration  of  the  infirn.‘ 
should  have  sprung  I  Where,  if  not  in  that  young  p<  et, 
that  young  noble,  that  heir  of  fame,  should  all  the  chival¬ 
rous  virtues  and  stainless  flowers  of  honor  have  been  Lund  ? 
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Bat  the  real  Lord  Byron  was  about  as  unlike  a  knight  as 
any  commercial  gentleman  in  his  gig  could  be.  Hu  held 
lomething  of  the  same  code  of  greatness,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told.  He  adored  his  own  lordship  as  much  as  his  foot- 
nian  did,  and  probably  more.  He  was  fond  of  raising  a 
commotion,  of  making  people  stare,  of  getting  himself  re¬ 
marked  for  his  retinue,  or  his  expenditure,  or  his  jewellery, 
or  his  vices.  An  uneasy  self-consciousness  breathed  about 
him.  Probably  the  only  point  in  which  he  was  moilest  and 
honest  towards  himself  was  that  which  concerned  the  high¬ 
est  part  of  him,  —  his  genius.  For  genius  was  great  in  him  ; 
but  character  was  small.  That  first  necessity  of  manhood 
was  not  only  lamentably  insufficient  for  his  position,  but  it 
was  warped  and  badly  turned.  It  might  be  possible  to  for¬ 
give  him  every  thing  else,  all  his  actual  sins,  his  indeco- 
lousness,  his  low  code  of  morals  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  forgive 
•0  great  a  poet  for  being  so  little  of  a  man. 

ft  is,  however,  unfortunately,  too  easy  to  find  excuses  in 
his  training  and  early  circumstances  for  many  of  his  fun¬ 
damental  mults.  George  Gordon  Byron  was  born  in  1788  ; 
the  son  of  a  ruined  roue  of  whom  he  never  knew  any  thing, 
and  of  a  high-temp>ered,  high-spirited  Highland  woman, 
ruined  and  driven  half  mad  by  the  spendthrift  husband, 
whom  still  in  her  way  she  continued  to  love  and  admire  for 
his  ver}’  vices.  Father  he  had  none,  except  this  disrep¬ 
utable  memory  of  a  man,  with  which  he  was  sometimes 
taunted,  and  mm  which  he  could  derive  neither  support 
nor  honor ;  and  little  good,  but  much  harm,  came  to  him 
fiem  his  surviving  parent,  the  furious,  foolish,  sometimes 
fond,  and  always  termagant  mother,  ruined  in  temper  and 
nerves  as  well  as  in  purse,  who  had  once  been  an  heiress, 
courted  and  caressed,  and  whose  poverty  had  neither  dig¬ 
nity  nor  patience  to  make  it  tolerable.  The  first  scene  of 
his  life  opened  in  a  little  house,  “  up  a  stair,”  in  Aberdeen, 
where  this  disappointed  and  exasperated  woman  —  cling¬ 
ing  with  all  the  desperation  of  genteel  poverty  to  recollec¬ 
tions  of  her  wealthier  past,  and  fantastic  hopes  of  a  future 
which  should  make  up  for  all  her  privations  —  by  turns 
fondled  and  vituperated  the  solitary,  bright-eyed,  club¬ 
footed  boy,  who  was  very  affectionate  to  his  nurse,  and  fell 
into  baby-love  with  his  little  girl-companions,  but  has  noth¬ 
ing  else  recorded  of  him  as  an  individual  being.  The  way 
in  which  rank  is  deified  in  such  circumstances  is,  unhappily, 
very  well  known  to  most  observers.  Such  a  little  house¬ 
hold  bowing  down  in  miserable  worship  of  a  rag  of  nobility, 
or  even  gentility,  and  referring  every  thing  in  earth  and 
heaven  to  the  standard  of  my  cousin  Lord  So-and-so,  is  a 
right  which  we  have  all  looked  upon  with  ridicide,  or  repro¬ 
bation,  or  gentler  pity  and  shame,  as  the  case  and  our  ten¬ 
dencies  may  be.  But  the  intensity  of  this  worship  was 
increased  in  Byron’s  case  by  the  fact  that  chance  might  at 
any  moment  elevate  the  very  worshippers  into  a  sudden 
heaven  of  aristocracy.  This  was  the  dazzling  hope  which 
animated  the  obscure  life  in  which  the  child-poet  received 
his  earliest  impressions.  Many  a  lonely  woman  in  such 
circumstances  has  inspired  her  child  with  high  resolutions 
and  the  most  noble  of  hopes.  The  world  has  been  con- 
gnered,  how  often,  at  their  mothers’  knee,  by  men  never 
fated  to  gain  any  earthly  battles ;  and  many  a  sweet  dream 
of  greatness  —  ambition  too  visionary,  too  distant,  to  have 
any  of  the  vulgar  force  of  that  real  passion  — has  wrapped 
mother  and  child  in  that  profoundest,  tenderest  union, 
sometimes  coming  to  nothing,  but  sometimes,  too,  coming 
to  noble  issues,  high  labors,  and  triumph,  and  reward.  But 
Mrs.  Byron  never  breathed  into  her  son  such  ambitions  or 
hopes.  ^Vhat  she  held  up  before  him  was  a  peerage,  and 
the  glorious  thought  that  one  day  ar  other  his  name  might 
he  recorded  in  its  immortal  pages.  He  was  but  a  poor  lit¬ 
tle  boy  then,  hustled  in  the  street,  perhaps,  noways  respected 
bv  his  comrades,  going  to  school  most  likely  with  the  “  mer¬ 
chant’s  ”  son  from  the  nearest  shop,  and  no  more  thought 
rf  than  Jock  or  Jamie ;  yet  the  time  might  come  when  he 
would  be  a  lord.  Tliis  was  his  earliest  inspiration :  nothing 
higher  was  dreamed  of  in  the  atmosphere  where  his  young 
mind  first  unfolded,  with  all  its  intense  desires  and  appe* 
tites.  Whether  there  is  any  real  indication  of  a  capacity 
lor  purer  influence  in  the  foolish  story  of  that  childish  pas¬ 


sion  which  was  brought  to  an  end  at  ten  years  old,  it  is 
hard  to  te.l;  but  imagination  loves  to  believe  that  the 

fentle  quiet  of  the  Uttle  feminine  play-room,  in  which  the 
aby  lovers  sat  and  cooed  together,  while  the  little  la(W’s 
sister  dressed  her  doll,  soothed  the  fretted  spirit  of  Am. 
Byron’s  boy,  and  might  have  ameliorated  his  existence  had 
any  such  calm  influence  continued  with  him.  But  gray 
Aberdeen,  and  the  nurse  whom  he  was  fond  of,  and  the 
little  love,  and  the  familiar  world  which  was  so  c;ireless  of 
his  pretensions,  all  pass  away  like  the  changing  of  a  scene 
in  an  opera.  There  was  a  “  roup  ”  in  the  house,  and 
all  the  effects  of  the  Byrons  produced  some  seventy 
pounds,  when  the  great  transformation  accomplished  itself. 
And  the  next  scene  is  Newstead  Abbey :  noble  old  ecclesi¬ 
astical  place,  having,  it  would  seem,  the  proverbial  curse  of 
all  such  desecrated  foundations,  ruinous  and  splendid,  and 
full  of  evil  tales  of  the  past  lords :  and  at  eleven,  Go<l  help 
himl  his  mother’s  hope  was  accomplished,  and  the  child 
became  Lord  Byron,  attaining  at  one  step  all  that  he  had 
been  taught  to  look  up  to  as  greatest  in  the  world. 

This  is,  fortunately  for  mankind,  and  specially  for  titled 
mankind,  a  very  rare  and  unusual  trial.  Most  of  those  who 
are  born  to  the  perils  of  rank,  have  at  least  the  safeguard 
of  being  used  to  it,  and  finding  their  position  natural. 
They  have  the  gentle  indifference  of  use  and  wont  to  deaden 
any  sentiment  of  elation  or  overwhelming  sense  of  superi¬ 
ority;  and  though  this  is  sometimes  scarcely  enough  to 
calm  down  that  glorious  consciousness,  it  at  least  keeps  it 
within  bounds.  But  Byron  had  been  so  brought  up  as  to 
be  something  like  the  proverbial  “  beggar  on  horseback.” 
It  was  not  his  fault,  or  at  least  it  was  not  entirely  his  fault. 
It  was  the  miserable  result  of  false  training,  a  low  order  of 
ideas,  a  false  position,  and  a  mistaken  estimate  of  human 
things  and  ways.  Had  his  mind,  as  separate  from  his  ge¬ 
nius,  been  of  a  higher  order,  he  would  have  righted  himself 
and  got  free  of  the  evil  bias  which  hail  been  given  to  his 
young  life.  But  his  mind  was  ri'jid,  and  when  once  set  in¬ 
to  any  habit  of  thought,  very  difficult  to  move  from  it.  In 
the  second  chapter  of  his  life,  too,  which  was  still  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  first,  he  was  almost  as  entirely  left  to  the 
sway  of  chance  as  if  he  had  been  an  Arab  of^  the  streets. 
He  had  no  friends  to  guide  him  in  the  doubly  dangerous 
passage  from  youth  to  manhood.  His  guardian  kept  aloof, 
frighteneil,  it  is  said,  by  the  mother,  who  stooil  in  the  way 
of  every  discipline :  and  no  other  man  or  woman  in  the 
world  had  the  courage  to  confront  that  termagant,  or  make 
any  effort  to  help  the  boy,  who  very  soon,  as  was  natural, 
emancipated  himself  from  the  foolish,  furious,  and  capricious 
sway  which  had  no  reason  in  it ;  though  doubtless  ne  took 
advantage  of  her  assistance  to  resist  other  authority.  Thus 
he  grew  up  unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  with  no  revi  r  mce 
for  any  thing,  no  sense  of  loyalty,  no  power  of  submission. 
Unhappy  boy !  with  his  noble  genius  and  his  limited  soul 
he  came  into  a  world  which  afforded  him  nothing  to  respect 
and  noboily  to  love.  Nobody  to  love,  does  the  reader  ask, 
with  perhaps  a  smile  ?  Yes :  shoals  of  beings  less  than  him¬ 
self,  to  love  contemptuously,  coarsely,  foolishly,  as  he  called 
loving ;  but  not  one  to  inspire  him  with  the  true  love  of 
veneration,  romance,  and  that  worship  which  ennobles  at 
once  the  lover  and  the  loved.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  ideal  even,  except  of  external  beauty ;  no  visionary 
nobleness  attracted  him.  Neither  in  man  nor  in  woman 
had  he  ever  met  with,  or  did  he  hope  to  meet  with,  any 
thing  to  revere.  He  stood  in  a  world  where  the  best  that 
was  was  on  his  own  level ;  nothing  above,  most  things  be¬ 
neath.  Once  more  we  repeat.  Unhappy  boy  I  The  best  part 
of  nature  and  its  highest  affections  were  thus  obscured  and 
veiled  over  for  him.  His  great  capacity  failed  him  in  that 
highest  region,  his  eyes  lost  their  insight,  he  became  igno¬ 
rant  and  dull  as  any  boor  in  the  plenitude  of  his  genius. 
Could  the  veil  but  have  been  withdrawn,  could  Byron  have 
seen  the  higher  as  he  saw  the  lower,  what  a  difference 
would  that  extension  of  the  moral  horizon  have  made  1 
It  is  curious  enough,  and  shows  his  strangely  rigid  adher¬ 
ence  to  a  theory  once  formed,  to  note  that  he  got  through 
Harrow  without  any  diminution  of  the  parvenu  haughtiness 
which  sits  so  ill  upon  gentle  blood  and  ancient  lineage.  It 
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is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  atmosphere  in  which  it  can  be 
more  difficult  to  keep  up  this  pride  of  caste  than  in  the  free 
air  of  a  public  school,  in  the  midst  of  that  little  republic 
ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  has  no  foundation  on  distinc¬ 
tions  or  degrees  existing  outside.  Byron,  however,  passed 
through  Harrow  without  being  shaken  from  his  little  citadel 
of  pomp  and  consequence;  and  when  we  hear  that  he 
asked  one  of  his  school-fellows  to  keep  silent  about  the 
fault  of  another,  on  the  ground  that  tne  culprit  was  “  a 
brother  peer,”  we  do  not  know  whether  to  admire  most  the 
boy’s  strange  power  of  resistance  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  place,  or  his  deficiency  in  that  sense  of  humor  which 
serves  instead  of  wisdom  to  so  many  of  us,  and  keeps  us 
from  making  ourselves  ridiculous. 

Thus  Byron  entered  upon  life  without  moral  guidance  or 
support  of  any  kind,  amid  all  the  temptations  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  dangerous  position,  with  no  example  or  tradition  in  his 
own  family  but  those  of  dissipation  and  debauchery,  and 
without  any  friend  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  inexperience,  or  to  tempt  him  to  virtue ;  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rank  of  which  he  thought  so  highly,  and  the 
independence  which  probably  many  a  foolish  lad  would 
envy  him,  few  men  in  any  class,  even  the  poorest,  have  be- 

Gin  life  so  utterly  unprovided,  so  impoverished  and  friend- 
ss.  He  had  every  gift  that  even  imagination  could  desire, 
except  the  gift  of  knowing  how  to  use  them.  From  a  very 
early  age  he  seems  to  have  written  verses,  but  verses 
scarcely  remarkable  enough  to  warrant  any  prophecy  of  his 
future  greatness ;  nor,  indeed,  does  he  himseli  appear  to 
have  foreseen  the  fame  which  awaited  him,  or  in  these  early 
days  to  have  looked  forward  with  any  excitement  or  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  career  of  poet.  His  first  little  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  decided  his  fate.  Nothing  can  be  more  vain  than  to 
speculate  what  might  or  might  not  have  occurred  in  case  oi 
some  contingency  which  never  happened ;  and  therefore  it 
would  be  foolish  to  assert,  that,  bad  Jeffrey  never  assailed 
the  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  “  Childe  Harold  ”  and  “  Don 
Juan  ”  would  never  have  come  into  being.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Jeffrey’s  assault  was  the  first  great  im¬ 
petus  given  to  Byron’s  genius,  which,  without  that  sharp 
prick,  might  have  dallied  for  years  longer  with  its  budding 
powers  hs-fore  it  rushed  into  the  field.  The  “  Hours  of 
Idleness  ”  would  seem  truly  to  be  described  by  their  title ; 
they  were,  as  their  author  dcscril>es  them  in  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  of  the  time,  “  the  eflfusions  of  a  boy ;  ”  and  he  informed 
the  world,  with  much  grandeur,  in  his  preface,  that  “  it  was 
highly  improbable,  from  my  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a  second  time  on  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  But  the  effect  pixnluced  upon  the  young  poet’s  life 
by  this  languid  and  narmless  publication  was  such  as  no 
one  could  have  divined.  The  whole  event  is  too  far  past, 
the  sin  was  too  promptly  punished,  and  the  effect  of  it  was, 
on  the  whole,  too  gw^,  to  warrant  us  in  re-reviewing  the  re¬ 
view  which  stung  Bvron  into  life.  Amid  all  the  partialities 
of  criticism,  the  almost  inevitable  penchant  towards  the 
work  of  friends,  and  disinclination  to  applaud  an  enemy,  it 
is  very  rarely  that  an  unhappy  reviewer  picks  up  a  work  at 
random  with  the  intention  for  once  of  doing  simple  justice, 
without  laying  himself  open  to  some  frenzied  attack.  Why 
select  my  work  ?  the  victim  cries.  “  Out  of  the  thousand 
and  one  volumes  of  indifferent  verse  which  happened  to  be 
printed  in  the  year  1807,  only  one  bore  a  noble  name  on  the 
title-page  :  and  tlie  opportunity  of  insulting  a  lord  was  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted,”  says  Byron’s  advocate.  We  have 
no  desire  to  defend  Jeffrey,  whose  shortcomings  were  glar¬ 
ing  enough ;  but  certainly  it  was  hard  upon  him  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  quite  unnecessary  animadversion;  and  he 
never  did  a  more  effectual  piece  of  work  in  his  life  than 
when  he  insulted  the  lord  in  question.  The  young  giant 
got  up  from  his  youthful  affectations  and  languor  in  all  the 
fury  of  wounded  amour  propre  and  injured  pride.  The 
shi^  pierced  through  and  through  his  silken  garments.  It 
was  the  first  real  vivifying  touch  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  life. 

To  our  own  thinking,  it  was  great  condescension  on  the 
part  of  the  big  and  popular  Review,  then  at  the  very  zenith 
of  its  greatness,  —  but  with  no  prophetic  power  given  to  it 
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to  enable  it  to  divine  that  this  was  Byron,  —  to  trouble  itself 
about  the  boy’s  verses.  But  the  boy  came  to  violent  life 
under  the  hands  of  that  skilful  operator.  After  the  gentle 
little  commencement  made  in  placid  superiority  and  gran¬ 
deur,  with  a  sense  that  it  was  “highly  improbable”  that  so 
loft^  and  splendid  a  figure  should  ever  again  “  obtrude  it¬ 
self”  upon  the  public,  wbat  a  fiery  and  real  start  was  that 
which  the  poet  made  in  his  first  genuine  and  energetic  pro¬ 
duction  I  No  sham  sentiments  were  there,  no  copies  of 
verses  labelled  with  initial  letters,  like  drawers  in  a  cabinet, 
but  one  furious  flood  of  real  and  glowing  invective,  genuine 
expression  of  that  contempt  for  everybody’s  works  and 
powers  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  noble  poet,  looking 
down  from  his  platform  upon  all  the  petty  people  round 
him.  The  great  and  the  small,  the  names  which  are  house¬ 
hold  words,  and  those  which  have  faded  altogether  out  of 
our  memory  —  the  young  Ishmael  spared  none  of  them. 
Because  he  himself  had  been  chastised,  it  seemed  natural 
to  him  that  all  his  poetical  contemporaries  who  were  already 
known  to  the  world  should  taste  the  whip.  He  sacrificed  a 
whole  hecatomb  of  reputations  to  the  manes  of  that  still¬ 
born  fame  of  his  own,  whose  decease  he  attributed  to  Jef¬ 
frey’s  blow.  Not  only  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
hut  virtuous  Southey  and  musical  Moore,  and  even  Monk 
Lewis,  and  Graham  of  the  “  Sabbath,”  and  Bowles  of  the 
“  Sonnets ;  ”  every  soul  who  wrote  in  rhyme  shared  the 
outpouring  of  his  fury.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  or  his  own  slaughter  in  it;  yet  he 
reviled  them  as  if  they  had  every  one  had  a  hand  in  his 
humiliation.  Never  was  such  a  burst  of  rampant  8elf-as!e^ 
tion  and  disdain  of  all  authority.  “  Down  with  everylxxly  I  ” 
was  the  device  of  tliis  wild  champion’s  banner.  Such  a 
production  is  not  likely  to  procure  permanent  fame  for  any 
man,  notwithstanding  that  the  “  Dunciad  ”  still  holds  its 
place  in  literature,  and  is  still  discussed  and  annotated. 
But  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  ”  has  a  human 
interi'st  above  that  of  its  poetry.  It  was  the  birth-pang  of 
the  poet.  He  came  furious  to  life,  ready-armed  like  Mi¬ 
nerva,  blazing  in  sudden  light  and  deadly  power,  with  a 
quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  and  an  unsneathed  sword 
which  cut  wherever  it  touched.  'The  whole  earth  shook 
with  this  unexpected  and  prodigious  onset.  Edition  alter 
edition  came  pouring  from  the  press,  and  the  poet,  panting 
and  breathless  from  his  exertions,  was  already  crowned 
with  the  sudden  result  the^  had  won  for  him,  betbre  he  had 
wiped  the  moisture  from  his  brow,  or  laid  his  weapons  out 
of  his  hand. 

This  was  the  first  birth,  or  rather  manifestation,  of  By¬ 
ron’s  genius ;  and  it  was  a  very  characteristic  one.  Impa¬ 
tient  of  remark,  furious  at  censure,  sceptical  of  all  excellence, 
he  poured  forth  his  own  violent  criticisms  and  mockeries 
witn  a  glowing  power  and  fervor  which  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake;  no  more  hours  of  idleness,  hours  of  passion 
and  heat  and  excitement,  which  printed  their  impression, 
temporary  yet  vigorous,  upon  the  world,  and  made  men  hold 
their  breath.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  commotion  raised 
in  the  literary  atmosphere  by  this  rush  of  the  new  actor 
upon  the  stage,  like  a  caged  lion  into  the  old  Colosseum,  or 
its  modern  Spanish  representative  into  the  arena.  Nobody 
could  doubt  the  reality  of  the  new  appearance,  or  its  im¬ 
mense  energy  and  promise  of  unforeseen  power. 

Before,  however,  we  quit  this  preface  to  his  existence, 
there  are  two  things  to  be  mentioned  which  are  very  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  young  poet.  When  the  “  Hours  of  Idle¬ 
ness”  were  first  published,  a  clergyman,  who  knew  Lwd 
Byron  well,  and  who  had  apparently  some  influence  with 
him,  wrote  to  him,  objecting  to  certain  poems  which  were, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  time,  “too  warmly  ex¬ 
pressed.”  “The  imagination  of  the  young  hard,”  says 
Moore,  “  had  indulged  itself  in  a  luxuriousness  of  colorinz 
beyond  what  even  youth  could  excuse.”  The  first  copy  of 
the  work  had  been  presented  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Becher, 
and  his  protest  was  made  in  the  gentle  form  of  a  “  copy  of 
verses.”  The  headstrong  young  man,  who  was  so  little 
amenable  to  criticism,  immediatmy  responded  to  this  repre¬ 
sentation.  He  did  a  most  heroic  thing  for  a  boy  of  twenU 
to  do.  He  called  in  the  volume,  of  which,  we  are  told,  only 
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one  copy  had  got  out  of  his  reach,  and  cancelled  the  whole 
edition,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  friend  and  abolish  the  objec¬ 
tionable  verses.  It  is  right  that  such  a  fact  should  be  noted 
to  his  honor ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  honorable  from  the 
proof  he  soon  gave  of  his  furious  resentment  of  the  public 
criticism  which  was  inspired  by  any  thing  but  friendship. 
A  few  years  later,  he  did  another  generous  and  creditable 
act  of  a  similar  kind.  When  his  reputation  was  established, 
and  when  perhaps  he  had  begun  to  be  a  little  ashamed  of 
the  vehemence  of  his  voiithfiil  self-defence,  he  struck  out 
“EnMish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers”  from  his  works, 
tending  orders  to  his  publisher,  according  to  Moore,  “  to 
commit  the  whole  impression  to  the  flames,”  and  steadily 
refused  to  allow  its  republication.  This  resolution  was 
taken  no  later  than  1812,  so  that  what  he  did  at  twenty  he 
cancelled  at  twenty-four.  These  two  acts  of  reparation, 
unforced  and  voluntary,  are  enough  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
literary  sins. 

Byron  went  abroad  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
his  satire.  Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  this  young  peer, 
educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  with  all  the  preatige 
of  his  title,  and  with  all  the  means  of  acquiring  acquaint- 
inces,  if  not  friends,  which  his  bringing-up  must  have 
made  inevitable,  seems  to  have  been  as  lonely  in  London 
as  any  poor  clerk  from  the  distant  recesses  of  the  country. 
He  had  no  one  to  stand  W  him  when  he  took  his  seat, 
lonely  and  defiant,  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  to  a  mind 
which  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  privileges  of 
rank  this  must  have  been  doubly  mortifying.  He  seems  to 
have  had  no  means  of  introduction  into  society.  Nobotly 
noticed  him,  except  Jeffrey ;  and  it  was  with  a  proud  dis¬ 
appointment  and  solitude  of  soul,  more  real  than  most  {)eo- 
ple  suppose,  that  he  set  out  upon  his  first  expedition  to  the 
East  These  were  the  days  of  the  war,  when  our  easy  high- 
war  across  the  continent  did  not  exist,  and  the  nearest  way 
to  begin  this  journey  was  by  ship  to  Lisbon,  a  voyage  which 
he  made  in  Compaq  with  various  officers  on  their  way  to 
the  scene  of  war.  This  was  the  beginning  of  “  Childe  Har¬ 
old’s  Pilgrimage.”  It  was  made  when  he  was  just  one  and 
twenty,  an  age  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
great  amount  of  debauchery  could  have  been  possible.  He 
Lwl  held  carnival  at  Newstead,  unrestrained  by  any  sober 
influence,  for  very  brief  intervals,  now  and  then,  and  had 
indeed  just  wound  up  his  youthful  life  in  England  by  a 
short  time  spent  there  in  the  company  of  a  few  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  friends  of  his  own  age,  no  doubt  an  uproarious  and  not 
rery  decorous  assembly ;  but  the  lads,  however  vicious  and 
undisciplined,  could  scarcely  have  gone  to  any  very  terri¬ 
ble  lengths  at  so  early  a  period.  We  believe  that  a  great 
many  readers  associate  the  poem  of  “  Childe  Harold  ”  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  latter  portion  of  Byron’s  life,  and  accept  the 
attitude  assumed  by  me  poet  in  the  first  canto  as  somethinir 
not  inappropriate  to  the  natural  feelings  which  might  move 
a  man  abjured  by  society  and  his  friends,  ruined  in  personal 

autation,  and  expelled  from  every  thing  that  could  be 
^  a  home.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
notin  the  least  degree  his  case  in  1809.  He  was  twenty- 
one.  He  had  no  home,  because  he  had  no  relations,  and 
because  it  was  impossible  for  his  mother  and  himself  to  “  get 
on,”  as  people  say,  together ;  and  he  had,  no  doubt,  already 
a  local  reputation  which  was  any  thing  but  desirable.  But 
evenr  one  knows  how  little  local  reputation  aflects  a  man  in 
the  bigger  world  of  society,  and  with  what  ease  that  world 
forgives  such  stigmas  as  those  which  alone  could  stain 
Byron’s  youth.  The  sentiments  of  “  Childe  Harold  ” 
could  not  therefore  have  any  foundation  in  reality  ;  but  yet 
their  fantastic  and  artificial  misanthropy  was  not  without 
wme  excuse.  The  young  man,  if  not  so  guilty  or  so  miser¬ 
able  M  he  made  himself  out  to  be,  was  yet  very  lonely 
and  friendless ;  and  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  may  be 
allowed  to  youth  in  respect  to  that  forlorn  sense  of  solitude 
w^h  sometimes  possesses  it  like  a  passion.  'The  self-con- 
•cions  tragic  attitude  of  the  “  Childe  ”  is  indeed  quite  char- 
fctenstic  of  youth,  and  as  such  has  a  certain  claim  upon  the 
'"^“iRcnce  of  everybody  who  has  been  young,  and  has  felt 
TO  luxury  of  being  miserable.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
this  luxury,  in  which  most  of  us  have  indulged  in  our  day,  j 


had  been  presented  in  a  poetical  shape  to  the  world.  It 
was  quite  false ;  and  yet  it  was  true :  the  reasons  given 
were  sham,  and  so  were  the  sentiments ;  and  yet  the  state 
of  mind  was  real.  Indeed,  its  very  artificialness  made  it 
real,  if  we  may  use  a  paradox,  and  helped,  as  nothing  else 
could,  to  express  the  strange  chaos  of  wilfulncss  and  way¬ 
wardness,  of  suffering  and  selfdmportance,  of  complacent 
masquerading  and  genuine  uneasiness,  which  so  often  fill  a 
mind  of  twenty  when  left  to  itself. 

Byron’s  journey  was  begun  in  what  seems  to  us  a  veir 
magnificent  way,  and  one  which  was  little  in  keeping  with 
his  impoverished  fortunes,  however  it  might  accord  with 
his  own  splendid  ideas  of  his  importance.  We  who  are 
used  to  the  exploits  of  young  men  “  of  quality  ”  in  many 
wild  ways  of  adventure,  and  who  have  learned  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  lord  to  travel  with  very  scant  attendance, 
and  fight  his  way  like  any  other  young  Englishman,  can 
scarcely  restrain  a  smile  at  the  following  description  of  the 
retinue  which  this  very  poor  and  indeed  obscure  young 
lord  thought  necessary  :  “  Fletcher  begged  so  hard  that 
I  have  continued  him  in  my  service,”  he  writes  to  his 
mother  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  “  If  he  does  not  be¬ 
have  well  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back  in  a  transact.  I 
have  a  German  servant  (who  has  been  with  Mr.  AVilLraham 
in  Persia  before,  and  was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by 
Dr.  Butler  of  Harrow),  Robert,  and  William ;  they  cons'itule 
my  trhole  suite."  Four  men  for  the  personal  service  of  this 
one  boy  1  Nothing  could  give  a  more  amusing  picture  of 
his  pomp  and  consequence.  “  The  pecuniary  supplies 
necessary  towards  his  outset  at  this  epoch  were  procured 
from  money-lenders,  at  an  enormously  usurious  intcresL” 
is  the  unintentional  comment  supplied  by  M(X)re.  Even  in 
this  respect  no  one  seems  to  have  had  suflicient  interest  in 
the  young  man  to  attempt  to  restrain  him  from  expenditure 
so  fcKjlish.  Thus  he  set  out,  his  yeoman  and  bis  page  being 
supplied  for  all  necessary  poetic  uses,  and  plunged,  with  all  his 
conventionalities  about  him,  into  the  novwty  of  the  unknown. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  him  through  his  wanderings. 
The  reader  will  find  the  topography  in  “  Childe  Harolcl,” 
where  indeed  crowds  of  readers  did  find  and  delight  in  it, 
spending  an  extraordinary  amount  of  enthusiasm  «jpon  the 
two  earlier  cantos  of  that  poem.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  too  much  of  the  power  of  the  versification,  or  of  the 
energy  and  life  of  the  descriptions  therein  contained ;  but 
we  avow  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  us  to  understand 
how,  apart  from  all  Byron  produced  afterwards,  this  splen¬ 
did  guide-b<X)k  Should  have  taken  such  absolute  possession 
of  the  popular  mind,  especially  as  in  those  days  travel  was 
an  almost  forbidden  luxury,  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  be  attracted  to  the  poem  by  a  desire  to  compare  their 
own  emotions  with  that  of  the  poetical  wanderer  must  have 
been  very  small.  The  great  charm  of  the  poem,  however, 
we  believe,  its  chief  popular  attraction,  lajr  in  the  wan¬ 
derer  himself,  shadowy  as  he  is,  and  vague  in  personality. 
He  was,  let  us  remember,  the  very  first  sketch  of  that  blase 
poetical  misanthrope,  who  has  since  done  so  much  service, 
and  who  in  many  oifferent  disguises  charmed  the  popular 
soul  for  years  after, — the  very  incarnation  of  the  conventional 
picturesque.  He  it  was  who  gave  the  charm  of  romance  to 
all  those  melodious  verses  which  celebrated  the  praises  of 
“  August  Athena,”  of  “  Stern  Albania’s  hills,”  and  “  Dark 
Suli’s  rock and,  nearer  home,  of  “  Lovely  Spain,  renowned, 
romantic  land  1  ”  The  reader,  as  he  roamed  from  verse  to 
verse  among  the  dark-eyed  Lusitanian  maids  and  Turkish 
houris,  between  the  wild  Albanian  and  the  hi^h-capped 
Tartar,  was  always  conscious  of  another  standing  by,  trying 
to  distract  himself  by  all  the  scenes  and  figures  that  passed 
along  the  surface  of  the  panorama,  but  ever  hugging  to  him 
his  mysterious  solitude,  his  passionate  recollections,  his  in¬ 
consolable  sadness.  Tliere  was  not  very  much  absolutely 
about  Harold  except  in  the  first  few  pages ;  but  Harold 
was  in  the  very  air,  brooding  over  the  verse.  Each  line 
was  read  with  a  little  thrill  of  expectation ;  throughout 
every  page  attention  was  on  the  alert  to  find  again  that 
wanderer  in  his  splendid  superiority  seeing  every  thing  as 
if  he  saw  it  not,  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  musing 
over  his  fatal  memories.  And  when  a  universal  whisper 
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ran  through  the  world  —  whisper  which  nobody  could  trace, 
and  still  less  contradict  —  that  the  poet  himself  was  that 
mysterious  personage,  the  interest  swelled  higher  and 
deeper.  All  the  internal  eridence  was  in  favor  of  this  idea, 
and  the  immediate  zest  of  a  living  romance  spread  over  the 
reading  world.  The  story,  slight  and  vague  as  it  was,  be¬ 
came  real  on  the  spot ;  and  people  pored  over  it  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  secret  of  the  poet’s  trouble,  as  well 
as  the  Quality  of  his  genius.  Such  an  addition  to  the  attrac¬ 
tions  ot  po®t*c  literature  it  would  be  difficult  to  overesti¬ 
mate.  'The  lovers  of  Byron  will  grudge,  perhaps,  that  any 
secondary  reason  should  be  called  in,  in  order  to  explain 
the  first  marvellous  success  of  this  poem  ;  and  had  “  Cliilde 
Harold  ”  been  published  entire,  we  should  have  sought  no 
secondary  reasons  ;  but  it  must  be  rememlierod  that  it  was 
to  the  first  two  cantos  that  the  world  responded  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  so  universal,  and  that  these  are  not  the  portions  of 
the  poem  to  which  we  now  turn  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Tlie  beauty  of  the  poetry,  indeed,  is  not  enough  to  explain  its 
immense  popularity ;  for,  fine  as  that  is.  it  is  not  finer  than 
portions  of  She  ley’s  long  descriptive  po<‘ms,  which  won  no- 
Dody’s  ear ;  and  nothing  like  so  real  as  Wonisworth,  which 
shared  the  same  fate.  And  long  stretches  of  descriptive 
poetry,  however  fine,  are  slow  to  attract  the  onlinary 
reader.  It  was  Harold  who  attracted  him.  It  was  Byron, 
the  real  Harold,  who  riveted  that  attraction.  To  us  nowa¬ 
days  the  presence  of  a  self-absorbed,  darkly-musing  figure, 
roaming  about  with  finder  on  lip  and  eyes  full  of  wild  mean¬ 
ings,  or,  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  romantic  cloak,  contem¬ 
plating  the  tilings  and  sights  around  from  the  summit  of  a 
melancholy  superiority,  is  no  attraction,  but  rather  provokes 
a  smile.  We  name  the  apparition  at  once  :  we  have  known 
him  all  our  lives.  But  to  B^n’s  age  this  poetical  spectator 
was  equally  new  and  delightful.  He  fascinated  the  world,  as 
every  novel  development  of  a  trite  fancy  does.  No  strain¬ 
ing  of  faculties  was  necessary  to  comprehend  him.  He  was 
most  lofty,  grand,  and  superior,  and  vet  he  was  within  the 
reach  of  every  capacity.  'The  guide-book  details  with 
which  he  chose  to  surround  himself  grew  sublime  because 
of  that  cynic  smile,  that  “  hollow  laugh,”  that  scowl  and 
Sigh.  Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  hit,  a  more  success¬ 
ful  combination  of  the  pwtical  and  ethereal  with  the  com¬ 
monplace  ;  and  this  brilliant  hit,  this  {lopular  success,  was 
expressed  in  the  language  of  true  poetry,  brilliant  and 
vigorous.  When  these  elements,  which  are  so  seldom  com¬ 
bined,  came  togetlier,the  result  was  not  mere  applause,  but 
a  very  triumph. 

Thus  when  Byron  returned  to  England  in  1812,  anO  gave 
this  work  to  the  world,  he  took  his  place  at  one  bound  on 
the  highest  pedestal  of  fame :  he  “  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous.”  The  reputation  produced  by 
his  satire,  which  was  of  a  less  attractive  description,  was 
swallowed  up  at  once  in  this.  People  whom  he  had  abused 
forgave  him  ;  other  poets,  with  a  generosity  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  is  not  very  usual,  forgot  the  blow  he  had  admin¬ 
istered  in  admiration  of  this  new  flood  of  song.  The  lan¬ 
guid  verse-maker  of  the  “  Hours  of  Idleness,”  the  infiuiated 
satirist  of  “  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,’.’  vindi¬ 
cated  himself,  so  to  speak,  at  once  for  his  languor  and  his 
fuiy.  He  proved  to  demonstration  that  Jeffrey  and  all  the 
critics  had  been  wrong,  and  that  he  had  a  certain  right  to 
l)e  angry ;  and  neither  Jeffrey  nor  any  other  man  had  it 
now  in  their  power  to  touch  his  position :  he  had  proved 
his  possession  of  that  gift  which  no  training  can  give,  and 
no  wealth  can  buy ;  he  had  won  his  spurs ;  his  rank  was 
no  longer  contestable,  or  contingent  upon  any  possibility. 

It  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the  confusion  of  his  own  mind 
on  the  subject,  —  a  confusion  very  general  with  great 
writers,  but  which  in  this  case  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain,  —  that  Byron  seems  for  the  first  moment  to  have 
kept  his  real  poem  in  the  background,  and  to  have  contem¬ 
plated  a  mere  continuance  of  his  warfare  with  wits  and 
critics.  ’Hie  account  given  by  Mr.  Dallas,  his  relation,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  editor,  —  for  he  seems  to  have  taken  all 
the  trouble  of  publication  off  the  hands  of  the  poet,  — 
shows  this  confusion  in  the  most  curious  way.  Byron  had 


just  only  arrived  in  London  when  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion  took  place :  — 

"  lie  was  very  animated  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  hnt  as- 
snn-d  me  ”  (it  i’s  Mr.  Dallas  who  speaks  as  quoted  by  Moore) 

“  that  he  never  had  the  least  idea  of  writing  them.  He  said  he 
believed  satire  to  he  his  forte,  and  to  that  he  had  adh«  nd,  hav¬ 
ing  written,  during  his  stay  abroad,  a  Paraphrase  of  Horace’s 
‘  Art  of  Po»-try,’  which  would  be  a  good  finish  to  ‘  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.'  He  seemed  to  promise  himself 
additional  fame  from  it,  and  I  undertook  to  superintend  its  pnl^ 
lieation  as  I  had  done  that  of  the  satire.  I  haa  chosen  the  time 
ill  for  my  visit,  and  we  had  hardly  any  time  to  converse  uniDte^ 
ruptedlyi;  he  therefore  engaged  me  to  breakfast  next  morning.” 

“  In  the  interval  Mr.  Dalla.s  looked  over  this  Paraphrase, 
which  he  had  been  permitted  bv  Lord  Byron  to  take  home  with 
him  for  the  purpose ;  and  his  disappointment  was,  as  be  himself 
descril)C8  it,  ‘  grievous,’  on  finding  that  a  pilgrimage  of  two 
years  to  the  inspiring  lands  of  the  East  had  been  attended  with 
no  richer  poetical  result.  On  their  meeting  again  next  morn¬ 
ing.  though  unwilling  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  work,  he 
could  not  refrain,  he  informs  ns,  from  expressing  some  suq>ri8« 
that  his  noble  friend  should  have  produced  nothing  else  during 
his  absence.  ‘  Upon  this,’  he  continues,  ‘  Lord  Byron  told  me 
that  he  had  oeeasionallv  written  short  poems,  bwides  a  gnat 
many  stanzas  in  Spenser's  measure,  relative  to  the  countries  he 
had  visited.  They  are  not  worth  troubling  you  with,  but  von 
shall  have  them  all  with  you  if  you  like.’  So  came  I  by  ‘  Childe 
Hamid’s  Pilgrimage.’  He  took  it  from  a  small  trunk  with  a 
nutiiher  of  other  verses.  He  said  they  had  been  read  but  by 
one  person,  who  had  found  very  little  to  commend,  and  much  to 
condemn  ;  that  he  himself  was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  was  sure 
I  should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  at  my  ser¬ 
vice;  but  he  was  urgent  that  the  ‘Hints  from  Horace’  should 
be  immediauiy  put  in  tnun,  which  I  promised  to  have  done.” 

Moore  <voes  on  to  tell  us  that  “  it  was  some  time  before 
Byron’s  ^isrinate  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  publishin 
‘  Childe  Harold  ’  could  be  removed ;  ”  but  this  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  other  testimony,  and  probiibly  was  no  more  than 
that  liking  to  lie  urged  into  a  step  he  wished  to  take  which 
is  not  an  uncommon  peculiarity  of  character,  even  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  poets.  But  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
a  consideriib'.e  uncertainty  in  his  mind  for  some  brief  time, 
in  respect  to  the  two  styles  of  composition,  which  were  so 
widely  different ;  and  that  but  for  Dallas,  Byron,  dazzled 
by  his  first  success  in  vituperation,  would  rather,  had  he 
been  left  to  himself,  have  wrecked  his  reputation  (for  the 
moment)  by  a  return  to  the  subject,  than  established  it  by 
the  calmer  strains  of  tnie  poetry  which  he  had  written  for 
his  own  pleasure.  Fortunately,  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
advised ;  and,  with  scarcely  an  interval,  the  unknown  and 
unfriended  young  man  whom  nobody  cared  for  or  thought 
of  or  invited,  whose  sole  surroundings  were  his  few  college 
acquaintances,  none  of  them  distingni.shed,  and  who  h.ad  as 
little  to  do  with  society  as  any  city  clerk,  suddenly  became 
the  courted  and  applauded  lion  of  London.  His  position 
changed  iii  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  “  In  place  of  the 
desert  which  London  had  been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore,”  says  Moore,  “  he  now  not  only  saw  the  whole  splendid 
interior  of  high  life  thrown  open  to  him,  but  found  himsetf 
among  its  illustrious  crowds  the  most  distinguished  object.” 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  lost  his  mother,  the  only  being 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  appears,  who  really  loved  him  with 
a  natural  and  legitimate  love.  Poor  woman  I  she  was  not 
a  model  of  what  a  mother  should  be ;  neither  was  he  a 
model  of  a  son.  There  is  a  book  extant,  we  are  told,  m 
which  every  scrap  of  criticism  or  remark  made  upon  hi> 
early  works  is  preserved,  with  annotations  in  her  hand, 
which  one  would  have  liked  to  see.  She  believed  in  his 
genius  from  the  beginning ;  and  he  —  went  to  work  with 
5ie  gloves,  and  had  a  violent  sparring-match  with  his  se^ 
vant  after  her  funeral  procession  had  left  the  gates  of  New- 
ste.ad.  The  two  were  alone  in  the  house,  all  the  rest  of  the 
household  having  accompanied  the  poor  soul  to  the  grave. 
Unhappy  lad  1  probably  it  was  no  want  of  feeling  which 
suggested  that  ill-timed  exercise.  It  seems  more  likely  to 
have  been  a  wild  physical  outburst  of  dumb  misery  and 
defiance,  that  defiance  of  all  subduing  influence  and  better* 
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in;  emotions,  and  at  the  same  time  of  all  pain  and  personal 
tufiering,  which  distinguished  his  whole  life. 

Byron  remained  in  England  for  five  years,  from  1811  to 
1816.  During  this  period  he  produced  the  greater  part  of 
his  poetical  talcs,  the  “  Giaour,”  “  Corsair,”  “  Lara,” 
•  Bride  of  Abydos,”  “  Siege  of  Corinth,”  and  “  Parisina.” 
All  that  is  most  striking  in  these  poems,  with  all  their 
Tsrieties,  is  the  familiar  burden  of  his  verse  played  in  now 
one,  now  another  key.  It  matters  little  what  his  hero  is 
called,  Lara,  or  Conrad,  or  Harold,  the  form  is  the  same, 
the  po*e  the  same ;  and  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
literary  skill  that  the  same  figure  should  pass  through  so 
msny  different  scenes,  and  be  the  subject  of  so  much  fine 
exposition,  without  ever  apparently  losing  its  first  attrac¬ 
tion  to  its  creator,  or,  it  would  seem,  striking  his  readers 
with  its  curious  monotony.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
these  tales  with  the  poetical  romances  of  Scott,  which  prob¬ 
ably  suggested  them,  and  which  had  at  least  set  the  fashion 
of  this  kind  of  production.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
saperiority  of  Byron  in  point  of  poetry.  His  verse  is  not 
that  of  a  simple  minstrel,  the  breathless  lay  which  leaves  us 
no  time  to  criticise,  nor  thought  of  fault-finding.  The  poet 
in  this  case  stands  upon  a  higher  level.  With  Scott  the 
story  is  every  tiling ;  now  and  then  he  pauses  to  repose  him¬ 
self  upon  the  side  of  some  bill,  or  on  the  green  banks  of 
lake  or  river,  of  which  he  gives  a  charming  description, 
delighting  and  refreshing  the  listener  like  a  few  bars  of  a 
familiar  melody  in  the  midst  of  a  piece  of  dramatic  music : 
but  these  are  mere  digressions,  and  the  tale  is  always  the 
principal  matter  to  be  considered.  With  Byron  the  effort 
is  different,  —  the  tale  is  less  important,  the  poetry  is 
^ater.  His  stories  are  monotonous,  common,  and  insig¬ 
nificant;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  most  sentimental  <f 
bosoms  ever  felt  a  thrill  of  real  sympathy  for  any  of  the 
secondary  personages  involved.  The  Zuleikas  and  the 
Medoras  are  totally  indifferent  to  us ;  but  who  would  be 
indifferent  to  such  a  piece  of  verse  as  this  ? 

“  He  who  hath  lient  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled, 

The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distress 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  lieauty  lingers), 

And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 

The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 

And,  but  for  that  sad,  shrouded  eye. 

That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now. 

And  hut  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourner’s  heart. 

As  if  to  him  it  ( O'lld  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon,  — 

Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone. 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrrant’s  power. 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed. 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  revealed  1 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore : 

'Tis  Gr.*ce,  but  living  Greece  no  more !  . 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there ; 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath : 

But  lieaiity  with  that  fearful  bloom. 

That  hue  that  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 

Expression’s  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 

The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away, 

SMrk  of  that  flame  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 

Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished  earth.” 

It  is  unnecessa^,  however,  to  quote  at  leniith  from  poems 
M  well  known.  'They  were  the  fashion  of  their  time,  just 
M  It  u  now  the  fashion  of  verse  to  elucidate  character,  and 
the  depths  of  human  nature  by  way  of  showing  its 
infinite  diversities.  Scott’s  tales  were  all  wholesome, 
natural,  and  sweet,  like  his  own  character,  and  as  became 
“*•  minstrel’s  art;  but  Byron’s,  though  inferior  in  every 


human  sentiment,  strike  a  higher  key  of  poetry.  Their 
melody  is  deeper,  though  not  their  meaning.  Scott  carries 
us  onward  with  his  tale,  touching  us  with  a  hundred  simple 
emotions,  sympathies,  regrets,  through  all  the  ffuctuations 
of  the  story.  But  we  read  Byron  with  a  totally  different 
kind  of  pleasure,  with  no  sympathy  at  all,  nor  any  emotion 
in  particular ;  even  with  a  suppressed  smile  at  our  Corsair, 
whom  we  know  so  well,  and  a  complete  indifference  to  the 
lady  of  his  love,  whichever  lady  that  may  be.  One  is  a 
charming,  clear,  melodious  narrative,  swift  and  animated  as 
the  course  of  a  stream ;  but  the  other  is  poetry.  It  has  less 
interest,  but  more  charm.  W e  can  define  the  power  of  Scott, 
and  how  it  comes  about ;  but  we  cannot  define  the  power  of 
Byron.  It  is  that,  even  when  he  is  least  worthy,  he  is  still  and 
always  a  poet,  with  some  certain  indescribable  influence 
over  us  by  the  combination  of  his  words  and  the  elan  of  his 
song,  which  is  stronger  than  we,  stronger  than  reason  or 
meaning,  or  any  thing  that  is  definable.  “  Lara,”  and  the 
“  Giaour,”  and  even  “  Parisina,”  might  be  swept  off"  the 
face  of  the  earth  without  leaving  humanity  a  whit  the 
poorer,  and  even  without  doing  the  reputation  of  Byron  any 
narm ;  but  even  in  these  inferior  proauctions  there  dwells 
the  poet’s  charm. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  lamentable  story 
of  his  marriage,  and  all  that  came  of  it.  It  is  one  misera¬ 
ble  adjunct  of  greatness,  that  its  failures,  its  sins,  and 
miseries  cannot  be  kept  within  that  veil  of  decent  privacy 
which  happily  envelops  common  life.  Whatever  the  trutb 
of  the  story  is,  it  is  as  painful  a  story  as  ever  disgusted  and 
grieved  any  listener;  and  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  stir 
up  once  more  the  smouldering  scandal.  It  seems  to  us  that 
almost  all  the  people  concerned  were  to  blame;  the  two 
who  seem  to  have  married  each  other  for  need  or  for  pride, 
or  for  any  thing  but  love,  and  all  who  stood  by  and  assented 
to  the  union  of  the  ruined  and  dissolute  young  man 
with  the  inexperienced  and  unindulgert  young  voman,  who 
probably  had  no  idea  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a 
wife  for  a  reformed  rake,  and  no  mind  to  und<  r  ake  that 
role.  Byron  had  sufficiently  insisted  upon  his  own  ch  iracter 
in  his  poetry,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  scandal  had  not 
spared  him,  and  that  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  prople 
“  in  society  ”  who  were  qualified  to  inform  tne  lady’s  mends 
of  all  his  antecedents.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  late  detestable  revival  of  the  most  detestable 
of  rumors  has  done  more  to  injure  the  character  which  By¬ 
ron’s  wife  had  acquired  in  the  younger  world  which  knew 
not  Byron,  than  to  produce  any  other  result.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  conceive  of  any  more  unnecessary  or  more  painful 
re-opening  of  a  question  which  time  had  calmed  into  si¬ 
lence,  and  it  is  very  diflficult  to  keep  within  the  boundaries 
of  conventional  good-manners  in  any  reference  to  the 
originators  of  that  uncalled-for  assault.  It  is  a  question 
with  which.  Heaven  be  praised  1  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  an  unhappy  and  ill-omened  mar¬ 
riage  did  take  place,  and  that  a  separation  followed  a  year 
after.  During  that  year  every  thing  but  poetry  went  bad¬ 
ly  with  the  poet.  His  debts  overwhelmeil  him,  execution 
after  execution  was  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  taken  his 
bride,  and  all  the  misery  of  a  spendthrift  and  prodigal 
seems  to  have  come  upon  him  at  the  time  when  other 
miseries  were  gathering  round  his  head.  We  have  no  in¬ 
clination  to  brand  Byron  with  any  of  the  terrible  vices 
which  have  been  imputed  to  him ;  but  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  pity  him  in  this  crisis,  which  he  had  worked  tor  and 
brought  upon  himself.  Consistent  disregard  of  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  humanity  come  to  but  one  end  for  poets 
as  for  common  men :  ruin  to  those  who  lavish  money  not 
their  own,  and  desertion  and  abandonment  to  those  who 
think  natural  affection  beneath  them,  and,  without  loving, 
expect  to  be  loved.  Without  any  deeper  blame,  this  was 
undeniably  Byron’s  case ;  and  the  outburst  of  scandal 
which,  aggravated  by  his  fiime,  burst  all  at  once  upon  bis 
head,  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at,  nor,  to  our  thinking, 
blamed.  Morality  has  no  special  code  for  poets ;  and  that 
a  man  should  reap  as  he  has  sown  is  a  law  which  embraces 
every  human  creature,  whatever  his  rank,  mental  or  social. 

Having  said  this,  we  will  say  no  more  about  one  of  the 
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most  tragical  events  of  modem  times.  Its  effect  upon  By* 
ron  the  poet,  as  distinguished  from  Byron  the  man,  was  a 
very  remarkable  one.  “  It  is  odd,  but  agitation  or  contest 
of  any  kind  gives  a  rebound  to  my  spirits,  and  sets  me  up 
for  the  time,”  he  himself  says.  And  as  ^e  assault  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  stung  him  into  poetical  life  at  first,  so 
this  much  more  violent  and  terrible  blow  stimulated  him, 
as  it  were,  into  a  new  poetical  existence^pouring  fire  into  his 
veins,  and  inspiration  into  his  song.  Though  the  moment 
of  the  crisis  itself  is  signalized  by  one  of  the  most  mawkish 
“copies  of  verses”  ever  manufimtured  to  the  pattern  of 
pretended  emotion, —  a  production  so  tame  and  so  false  as 
to  make  the  reader  doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  feel¬ 
ing  whatsoever  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  was  capable 
of  producing  it, — ^yet  the  after-effects  did  no  such  discredit 
to  the  tragedy.  What  vulgar  impulse  ot  his  lower  nature 
it  was  which  dictated  his  “  Farewell  ”  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  If  these  verses  were  produced,  as  we  are  told,  in  “  a 
swell  of  tender  recollections,  the  tears  falling  fast  on  the 
paper  as  be  wrote  them,”  then  there  must  have  been  in 
Byron  a  still  lower  depth  of  conventional  sentimentality 
than  we  were  prepared  for.  They  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  we  are  told,  and  came  to  the  world  through 
“  the  injudicious  zeal  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  suffered  to 
take  a  copy.”  But  verses  like  these  are  not  written  for  a 
sufferer’s  private  solace ;  and  men  do  not  allow  copies  to 
be  taken  oy  injudicious  friends  of  self-revelations  which 
they  do  not  mean  to  make  public.  The  poem  is  such  a  one 
as  might  almost  be  given  in  a  burlesque  of  the  whole 
story,  as  appropriate  to  be  uttered  by  a  noble  sentiment¬ 
alist  on  such  a  touching  occasion ;  and  its  weakness,  and 
the  glaring  bad  taste  of  its  publication,  take  all  the  dignity 
cut  of  Byron’s  retreat  from  England.  Such  sniveling 
could  only  be  saved  from  contempt  by  the  disagreeable  sus¬ 
picion  that  all  the  time  there  was  a  sneer  in  it;  a  smile 
aside  to  some  hidden  audience,  who  winked  back  again  as 
they  looked  on,  holding  their  sides,  at  this  attempt  to  throw 
dust  in  the  public’s  eyes. 

But  very  different  was  the  result,  when,  bursting  away 
from  all  the  tragic  shame  and  ruin  which  had  overwhelmed 
him,  and  from  all  the  pretences  of  ordinary  existence, 
Childe  Harold,  with  real  woes  upon  his  head  this  time, 
and  a  life  dishonored  and  rent  in  twain,  crossed  the  sea 
once  more,  and  found  a  refuge  in  poetry,  the  last  and  surest 
shelter  for  the  poet.  On  that  familiar  ground,  where  no 
individual  defences  or  retractations  were  called  fur,  and 
in  the  visionary  position,  such  as  it  was,  in  which  he  first 
made  himself  illustrious,  his  spirit  found  expansion  and  re¬ 
lief.  A  new  impulse  of  passion  and  power  inspired  him. 
K  there  is  still  a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  grief  and  circumstances  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
canto  of  “  Childe  Harold,”  there  is  at  the  same  time  such 
a  glow  and  fervor  of  poetry,  such  a  thrill  of  quickened  life 
and  developed  genius,  as  drives  all  criticism  from  our 
thoughts.  The  work  changes  in  his  glowing  hands,  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  himself.  There  is  the  same  plan,  the  same  cen¬ 
tral  figure ;  but  how  different  is  the  whole  strain  I  It  is  no 
longer  a  poetic  guide-book  with  one  mysterious  stranger  in 
it.  The  threads  of  his  web  have  become  electric  threads, 
vibrating  far  and  wide.  Costume  and  passiv^icturesque- 
ness, —  the  dark-eyed  maids,  the  high-capped  Tartars, —  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  travel,  are  swept  away  by  this  new 
tide  of  power  and  passion.  It  is  no  longer  a  stripling 
essaying  his  powers  who  stands  before  us,  but  a  man  with 
strength  to  conduct  the  stream  as  he  will,  to  lead  it  into 
new  channeb,  to  command  the  interest  and  breathless  ad¬ 
miration  of  ^at  audience  which  a  little  while  ago  had 
waked  to  its  earliest  wonderings  about  him,  and  had  asked 
itself  what  he  meant.  Now  ever^  one  had  learned  to 
know  what  he  meant ;  and,  resounding  the  wrongs  of  By¬ 
ron  over  the  world,  yet  touching  by  the  way  many  a  lofty 
theme  and  lovely  spot,  the  great  song  pours  on,  inundating 
every  thing  with  a  very  flora  of  beauty  and  brightness,  of 
majestic  melody  and  irresistible  feeling.  In  this  third  canto 
the  poet  comes  to  his  majority,  as  it  were,  bursting  through 
all  the  husks  of  budding  genius,  and  revealing  himself  in 
hu  full  proportions,  in  ul  the  passion  and  power  of  hu  na- 
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ture  and  of  his  genius.  It  is  curious  to  pass,  as  so  many 
readers  have  probably  done,  with  nothing  more  than  a  dim 
wonder  at  the  change,  and  consciousness  that  they  “  liked 
better  ”  the  conclusion  than  the  beginning —  from  the  tame 


as  household  words  to  us  all  our  lives.  Scarcely  a  line 
occurs  which  does  not  figure  somewhere  as  a  quotation. 

It  is  Byron’s  highest  success  in  serious  poetry.  One 
greater  eflort  still,  his  last  and  most  triumphant  work,  was 
still  to  be  commenced ;  but  out  of  “  Don  Juan  ”  there  is 
nothing  to  be  found  in  his  productions  which  is  comparable 
to  the  splendor  and  force  of  the  third  canto  of  “  Childe 
Harold.’*  The  sketch  of  “The  Eve  of  Waterloo,”  that 
brilliant  piece  of  dramatic  description,  which  perhaps  one 
in  ten  of  all  Englishmen  have  got  by  heart  one  time  or 
other,  or  know  by  heart  without  learning,  and  the  almost 
equally  popular  but  somewhat  theatrical  and  inflated  storm 
among  the  mountains,  will  come  to  every  one’s  mind ;  bnt 
it  is  not  merely  in  such  episodes  as  these  that  the  great 
tide  of  increased  vigor  shows  itself.  Every  line  is  instinct 
with  new  force.  The  poet  has  nothing  to  reveal  to  us ;  no 
lesson,  no  message  from  on  high ;  but  the  life  which  was  so 
vague  and  histrionic  to  him  a  little  while  ago  has  become 
real.  Even  the  theatrical  exaggerations,  of  which  he 
cannot  divest  himself ;  even  the  pretences,  of  which  he  is 
still  far  from  being  clear,  have  acquired  a  kind  of  truth 
from  sheer  dint  of  feeling.  Take,  for  instance,  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  recommencement  of  his  wandering  career. 
There  is  little  fact  in  the  picture,  and  yet  how  much  more 
true  and  living  it  is  than  the  vague  despair  of  his  first  out¬ 
set  upon  the  world. 

“Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were  ftiends; 

Where  rolled  the  ocean,  thereon  was  hb  home ; 

Where  a  blue  sky  and  glowing  clime  extends, 

He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 

The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker’s  foam. 

Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land’s  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature’s  pages  glassed  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 

“  Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars. 

Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams  ;  and  earth,  and  earth-bom  jars. 

And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite. 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight. 

He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  woos  us  to  its  brink. 

"  But  in  man’s  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stem  and  wearisome ; 

Drooped  as  a  wild-liora  falcon  with  dipt  wing. 

To  wnom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 

Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o’crcome. 

As  eagerly  the  barred-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  bis  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

“  Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again. 

With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom  ; 

The  very  knowled^  that  he  lived  in  vain. 

That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 

Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assume. 

Which,  though  ’twere  wild,  — as  on  the  plundered  wreck. 
When  mariners  would  wildly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 

Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check.” 

It  was  not  thus  that  Byron  had  left  his  native  shores; 
and  he  had,  perhaps,  less  real  right  to  the  reader’s  sympa¬ 
thy  in  his  manhood  than  in  his  youth ;  but  the  ring  of  the 
music  is  richer,  the  sentiment  is  realized  and  intensified. 
The  earlier  Childe  Harold  had  been  but  a  frantic  inven¬ 
tion  ;  the  later  one,  though  a  fiction,  still  had  become  an 
outlet  for  real  passion  and  pain.  The  ideal  man,  who  was 
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not  in  himself  a  loftv  conception,  rose  even  in  the  scale  of 
imaginative  being  when  he  became  a  refuge  and  a  consola¬ 
tion  to  his  creator.  The  theatrical  and  conventional  hero 
is  henceforward  a  symbol,  if  nothing  more,  of  a  passionate, 
diuppointed,  reckless,  and  gifted  man. 

And  all  the  poet’s  powers  and  perceptions  expanded 
onder  the  new  stimulus.  Let  us  select  almost  at  random  a 
landscape  which  is  as  far  above  the  earlier  conventional 
period  as  heaven  is  above  earth,  as  Nature  is  to  a  sign- 

S inter’s  daub.  Every  thing  is  in  it :  sound  and  sight,  and 
e  sentiment  of  the  scene,  and  its  delicious  mingling  of 
ladness  and  devotion.  We  have  but  to  shut  our  eyes,  and 
the  whole  is  before  us ;  we  have  but  to  listen,  and  our  heart 
is  stolen  out  of  our  very  bosom  by  the  melody,  the  reality, 
the  overwhelming,  subdued  emotion  and  melting  calm. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

'Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  yet  clear, 

Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  swn. 

Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near, 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  go^-night  carol  more : 

"  He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill : 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 

There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 

But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 

Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  Nature’s  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

“Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven. 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires,  —  ’tis  to  be  forgiven. 

That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 

Our  destinies  o’erleap  their  mortal  state. 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you  ;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  anu  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star. 

“All  heaven  and  earth  are  still,  though  not  in  sleep. 

But  bn'athicss,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep ; 

All  heaven  and  earth  nr«  still :  mm  the  hit^  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain-coast. 

Ail  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 

Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 

But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence.” 

These  lovely  verses  —  and  we  know  nothing  of  their 
kind  more  perfectly  beautiful — were  written  at  the  time 
when  Shelley  and  Byron  spent  days  and  nights  floating  in 
their  boat  upon  Lake  Leman,  and  living  a  joint  poetic  life 
in  sight  of  one  of  the  fairest  landscapes  God  has  given  to 
man.  That  man,  and  he  the  man  who  could  write  such 
lines,  should  desecrate  this  loveliest  scene,  and  weave  in 
with  it  another  epi.sode  of  discreditable  story,  is  pitiful  to 
think  of;  but  at  least  it  does  not  come  into  me  verse. 
The  evening  calm  is  unbroken  by  any  stale  echo  of  so- 
called  “  passion :  ”  the  rose-tints  of  the  sunset  linger  on 
the  distant  snow-peaks ;  the  magical  silence,  all  full  of  soft-  • 
ened  sounds,  drops  down  like  a  benedictionj  upon  the  two 
poets ;  the  delicious  night,  which  is  but  dim,  not  dark,  en¬ 
velops  them.  Let  us  not  pry  further  into  the  aspects  and 
thoughts  of  the  two  human  creatures  thus  surrounded. 
Fate  hung  over  them,  threatening  their  youth  with  the  vis¬ 
ionary  sword  already  suspended  close  to  their  heads. 
Shame  and  pain  and  bitter  recompense  of  folly  had  already 
come  to  both.  But  a  little  way  farther  before  each  lay  the 
path  still  wreathed  in  flowers,  still  full  of  those  possibilities 
which  are  never  quite  shut  out  from  young  men,  even  those 
who  have  most  wasted  their  gifts  and  strength.  But  soon 
fhose  flowery  ways  were  to  end  in  darkness.  The  compas- 
•wnate  human  spectator  lingers  with  a  painful  sympathy 


by  their  side  in  this  moment  of  seeming  calm.  Both  were 
strong  in  the  sense  of  wrong,  injured  men  in  their  own 
opinion,  bearing  the  weight  of  England’s  intolerance,  and 
incapacity  to  understand  the  minds  of  poets.  But  both 
were  so  young,  spendthrifts  of  God’s  gifts,  with  no  time  be¬ 
fore  them  to  think  better  of  it,  no  escape  into  a  purer  day 
possible  for  either.  And  howsoever  we  may  blame  and 
judge, —  as  judge  we  must, —  yet  the  gentle  heaven  judged 
not,  but  sent  down  its  dews  and  star-rays  softly  through  the 
enchanted  twilight  upon  the  two  young,  beautiful  poets’ 
heads,  upon  the  two  wasted  lives.  God  help  them  1  Lives 
more  forlorn,  amid  all  their  wealth  of  nature  and  favoring 
circumstances,  were  never  thrown  away  under  those  peace¬ 
ful  skies. 

Byron  never  returned  to  England :  he  lived  a  disturbed 
and  wayward  life  in  Italy,  now  moving  from  one  storied 
city  to  another,  now  lingering  in  unknown  comers,  doing 
little  but  indulge  himself  and  his  fancies,  and  writing  much 
which  it  might  have  been  as  well  he  had  not  written.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  productions  of  his  later 
years,  a  task  which  neither  space  nor  inclination  encour¬ 
ages  ;  except,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  all  his  works,  the  real 
and  most  lasting  foundation  of  his  fame.  The  Manfreds 
and  Cains  were  but  exaggerations  doubly  exaggerated  ot 
his  favorite  conventionalism ;  but  “  Don  Juan  ”  is  all  reaL 
To  speak  of  this  poem  and  of  morality  in  the  same  breath 
is  simple  foolishness,  and  so  must  every  attempt  be  to  ex¬ 
plain  or  justify  its  freedom.  We  believe  that,  as  a  mere 
question  of  art,  the  narrowness  which  limits  a  man’s  life  to 
a  series  of  continual  indulgences  in  one  favorite  sin,  and 
varying  expressions  of  one  passion,  is  as  narrow  as  the  creed 
of  the  poorest  precisian  who  ever  was  scoffed  at  by  poet. 
Libertinism  is  as  limited,  as  cramping  and  confining,  as 
petty  a  kind  of  bondage,  as  any  puritanism ;  and  “  passion,” 
so  called,  has  as  little  claim  to  be  considered  the  grand 
spring  of  human  movements,  as  any  other  of  the  manifold 
impulses  which  make  or  mar  us.  And  at  the  same  time  no 
poem  can  take  the  highest  rank  of  poetic  excellence  which 
confines  itself  to  a  certain  audience,  whatever  that  audi¬ 
ence  may  be.  Byron  boasts  that  he  will  not  make  “  ladies’ 
books  a/  dilettar  le  femine  et  la  plebe  ;  ”  and  this  b  a  foolish 
vaunt,  which  we  have  heard  repeated  in  our  own  day  by 
various  new  poets,  who  think  it  finer  to  write  for  a  class 
than  for  humankind.  But  it  ought  to  be  understood  by  all 
capable  minds  that  this  is  a  very  poor  and  false  piece  of 
bravado.  Humankind,  man  and  woman,  small  and  great, 
is  more  worth  writing  for  than  any  section  of  it,  even  were 
that  section  the  most  gifted,  the  most  wise  and  great  minds 
of  their  time.  The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  and  he 
who  chooses  for  himself  a  limited  audience,  ought  at  least 
to  have  the  wood  sense  to  perceive  that  he  is  not  bigger, 
but  less  in  bis  aim.  than  other  men ;  an  amount  of  per¬ 
ception,  however,  with  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  credit 
the  poets  who  profess  to  produce  strong  meat  for  men,  and 
not  milk  for  babes.  Every  such  pretension  is  of  its  very 
nature  an  apology  for  littleness,  little  as  it  is  intended  so  to 
be. 

When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  pretend  to  assert  or  to 
hope  that  in  any  but  an  ideal  state  of  society  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  that  poetry  and  morality  must  always 
go  together.  But  we  are  confident  in  saying  that  few  great 
poems,  at  least  of  those  which  have  been  written  since  Chris¬ 
tianity  began  to  affect  the  world  (though  even  this  limitation 
is  scarcely  necessary),  are  so  interwoven  with  immoral  sit¬ 
uations  and  sentiments  as  to  be  inseparable  fi*om  them,  and 
to  keep  them  continually  before  the  reader.  It  is  this  char¬ 
acteristic  which  must  always  limit  the  fame  of  “  Don 
Juan,”  a  fault  infinitely  more  serious  than  any  amount  of 
occasional  aberrations  into  forbidden  ways.  Yet  with  all 
its  manifold  defects,  there  is  an  easy  power  and  mastery  in 
it,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  poem  of  the  time, 
gives  to  the  reader  the  conception  of  strength  and  capa¬ 
city  almost  unbounded.  ’This  setting  aside  not  only  its 
morality,  but  its  moral  tone  (two  quite  distinct  things),  and 
even  setting  aside  the  wonderful  beai^  of  many  passages, 
b  the  thing  which  strikes  us  most.  The  poet  manages  a 
measure  by  no  means  facile  with  the  perfect  ease  of  one  to 


whom  words  are  absolutely  subject,  and  who  can  weave 
them  as  he  likes,  now  splendidlv,  now  fantastically,  now 
with  the  moat  tragic,  and  now  with  the  most  trifling  mean¬ 
ing,  but  always  with  an  invincible  grace,  facility,  and  light¬ 
ness  of  touch,  which  fill  the  mind  of  the  critic  with  a  pure¬ 
ly  technical  and  professional  admiration,  in  addition  to  the 
admiration  which  he  must  share  with  every  lover  of  poetry. 
The  melodiousness  of  the  strain  never  glides,  as  it  does  in 
Shelley’s  hands,  into  mere  music,  dropping  the  thread  of 
articulate  thought ;  every  thing  is  clear ;  every  incident 
and  detail,  every  vicissitude  of  the  much-prolonged  and 
lingering  narrative.  How  it  must  have  flowed  forth,  as 
natural,  as  easy  as  common  talk,  as  spontaneous  —  bound¬ 
less  so  far  as  the  writer’s  capacity  went,  limited  only  by  in¬ 
tention  and  such  poor  human  details  as  time  and  space, 
which  keep  the  flood  within  inevitable  channels  I  Even 
the  occasional  (and  very  occasional)  jars  in  the  verse  give 
us  a  sense  of  careless  force,  never  of  poverty.  That  Byron 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  alter  here  and  there  a  defective 
line,  seems  part  of  the  very  freedom  and  ease  and  careless 
spontaneity  of  the  strain.  Thus  it  is  strength,  the  sense 
of  gigantic  exertion  without  any  strain  of  power,  put  forth 
as  lightly  as  a  child’s  play,  yet  as  effectually  as  if  the  earth 
had  b  leen  rent  by  the  efibrt,  which  is  the  first  great  charm 
of  the  poem.  With  that  hand  so  stronz,  so  defl,  so  easy. 


of  the  poem.  With  that  hand  so  strong,  so  defl,  so  easy, 
so  all-capable,  what  might  not  the  poet  do  if  he  would  ? 
We  are  lost  in  admiration  of  his  vast  capacity,  his  smiling 
and  careless  power. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  quality  of  “  Don  Juan.” 
'The  exquisite  passages  with  which  the  poem  abound.",  the 
absolute  lucidity  and  distinctness  of  the  narrative,  and  this 
sense  of  strength  and  ease  and  grace  and  infinite  capabil¬ 
ity,  give  to  it  a  claim  upon  all  who  love  and  understand 
pietry.  But  when  we  have  said  this,  we  have  stateil 
only  Its  real  claims  to  greatness.  It  has  another  claim  to 
another  kind  of  greatness,  which  has  also  been  respondeil 
to  lai^ely,  and  which  perhaps  will  continue  to  be  responded 
to  as  long  as  men  are  such  a.s  they  are.  'Tlie  figure  of  Don 
Juan  himself  carries  out  all  we  have  said  of  the  popularity 
of  a  vulgar  and  conventional  ideal.  Once  more,  we  have 
the  very  climax  and  apotheosis  of  commonplace  in  this 
handsome  young  hero,  made  of  eoarse  flesh  and  blood, 
washed  over  with  ju.<t  that  lacquer  of  outside  refinement 
and  sensibility  which  the  vulgar  love,  —  who  roams  from 
love  to  love,  and  tirom  adventure  to  adventure,  always 
lucky,  always  safe  to  get  clear  of  any  scrape  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  Such  a  personage  is  the  incarnation  of  fine 


other  ideal  than  that  which  is  the  god  of  the  plehe ;  and  it 
is  the  plehe  only  —  meaning  thereby  no  social  class,  but 
those  minds  which,  irrespective  of  rank,  occupy  the  lowest 
imaginative  level,  and  are  content  with  the  poorest  ideal  — 
to  whom  his  revelation  was  addressed.  Cynicism  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  address  itself  to  a  more  intellectual 
class;  but  the  cynicism  of  “  Don  Juan  ”  is  exactly  of  the 
kind  which  delights  the  vulgar,  and  is  their  highest  con¬ 
ception  of  superiority.  Tins  beautiful,  daring,  fortunate 
young  hero  goes  about  the  world  and  sees  the  same  weak¬ 
nesses  everywhere,  and  laughs.  He  is  not  ill-nature<l.  On 
the  contrary,  he  asks  no  better ;  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
imperfection  of  Nature,  aud  caresses  her,  and  smiles,  and 
goes  on.  They  are  all  the  same,  high  and  low,  old  and 
young,  he  says  with  perfect  complacency ;  he  sees  through 
them  all,  and  does  his  best  to  please,  and  takes  whatever 
he  can  get,  and  nods  aside  at  the  spectators.  He  has  the 
ease,  the  grace,  the  strength  of  a  gcM ;  and  he  has  the  soul 
of  a  costermonger.  Heaven  forgive  us  I  there  are  virtu¬ 
ous  costermongers  as  there  are  virtuous  peers ;  and  why 
we  should  thus  stigmatixe  a  class  we  know  not.  But 
this  hero  of  poetry,  this  epic  impersonation  of  man,  is  of 
the  commonest  and  meanest  mental  type  of  humanity. 
His  superiorities  are  all  superficial ;  he  is  comprehensible 
througn  and  through :  there  is  neither  depth  nor  mystery 
nor  any  secret  in  him  that  can  confuse  the  vulgarest  reader. 
And,  accordingly,  the  vulgar,  the  plehe,  whom  the  poet  af- 
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fecteil  to  despise,  —  those  who  in  ordinary  cases  stare  and 
gape  at  poetrj-,  —  rose  up  and  gave  their  coarse,  unacens. 
tomed  hand  to  that  other  half  of  the  world  which  prepares 
the  thrones  and  pedestals  of  fame ;  and  between  them, 
while  the  song  was  still  warm  on  his  lips,  this  strange  pair 
placed  Byron  on  his  pinnacle ;  an  elevation  half  of  real 
greatness,  half  of  false  fame;  a  place  perhaps  unnaral- 
leled  in  poetry,  and  entirely  unique  in  England.  ’Thus  U 
was,  that,  without  pause  or  interval,  Byron  won  every 
thing,  in  point  of  reputation,  which  the  world  has  to  give.' 

We  need  not  linger  upon  the  later  portion  of  his  life,  h 
had  a  kind  of  love  in  its  last  chapter  which  gave  him  a 
kind  of  happiness,  —  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  love  and 
h.ippiness  ot  which  he  was  capable.  His  death  was  like 
his  life,  a  mixture  of  the  real  and  the  false,  of  tragedy 
and  mock  tragedy,  of  some  genuine  generosity  and  senti¬ 
ment,  and  a  great  deal  of  counterfeit.  Amid  the  wild, 
confused,  and  bewildering  melodrama  of  Greek  emancipa¬ 
tion,  amid  strangers,  with  theatrical  shouts  in  his  ears  and 
operatic  figures  grouped  about  him,  far  away  from  any  tme 
affection  or  friend  more  trusted  than  an  old  servant,  he 
died  in  the  full  flower  of  his  days,  —  Nel  mezzo  del  cmnmm 
di  nostra  vita.  No  more  was  granted  to  him,  no  time  of  re¬ 
flection,  no  afternoon  of  thought.  Never  was  life  less 
happy,  more  forlorn  and  wasted,  and  never  was  end  more 
pitiful.  And  thus  all  was  ended  upon  earth  for  a  man  who 
had  received  every  gift  which  Heaven  could  bestow  upon  a 
human  creature;  every  gift  except  the  one  of  knowing 
how  to  use  the  glorious  faculties  wnich  God  had  put  into 
his  hands. 


CLEVER  FISHES. 

Whether  we  owe  many  of  the  matters  we  are  about  to 
glance  at  to  fishes  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  the  fishes  pos¬ 
sessed  them  long  before  we  did ;  and  though  man  may  be 
said  to  have  invented  them,  yet  in  his  savage  state  he  must 
have  taken  more  or  less  of  hints  from  nature,  and  have 
adopted  the  methods  which  nature  pointed  out  to  him  ai 
the  most  effective  in  hunting  or  war  (which  were  his  prin¬ 
cipal  occupations),  whenever  they  could  be  adapted  to  his 
needs  and  appliances.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainlj 
singular  that  we  should  find  so  many  existing  similarities  of 
a  peculiar  kind  between  the  habits  and  attributes  of  men 
and  fishes.  For  example,  there  is  scarcely  a  sport  we  prac¬ 
tise  or  a  weapon  of  offence  that  we  use  which  has  not  a 
parallel  among  fishes.  As  to  wi  apons,  —  daggers,  speart. 
swords,  are  all  possessed  by  fish  in  a  very  high  state  of 
natural  perfection,  and  even  guns  have  a  representative  in¬ 
stitution  among  fishes.  A  shooting-fish  would  no  doubt 
be  looked  upon  almost  as  a  lusits  naturce  by  the  average 
Englishman,  who  rarely  includes  ichthyology  amongst  hii 
studies  ;  a  fact  which  is  very  much  to  be  lamented,  for  we 
have  large  national  interests  bound  up  in  that  science ;  in 
fact,  we  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  fishes  than  any  other 
nation,  not  even  excluding  the  Dutch,  some  of  whose  cities 
were  formerly  figuratively  described  as  built  on  fish-bones; 
and  a  professional  chair  of  Ichthyology  at  the  universities 
would  be  by  no  means  an  unwise  institution.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  that  a  review,  which  was  published  in  an 
influential  paper,  dealing,  amongst  other  tilings,  with  this 
special  point,  contemptuously  dismissed  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as  a  shooting-fish  as  a  traveller’s  tale. 
The  ignorance  amongst  the  general  public  on  every  thing 
relating  to  fish  is  at  times  perfectly  surprising.  I  have 
seen  small  worthless  bass  passed  off'  as  gray  mullet ;  1  have 
seen  even  nasty  gravid  pond-roach  hawked  about  as  gray 
mullet ;  I  have  seen  large  bass  actually  sold  for  salmon  at 
one  of  our  fashionable  watering-places.  After  this,  if  the 
Londoner  constantly  buys  coarse,  dry,  tasteless  bull-trout 
as  fine  Tay  salmon,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Eton 
hoy  hastening  home  for  the  holidays  provides  himself  with 
a  tin  tube  and  a  pocketful  of  peas.  We  beg  the  present 
Etonian’s  pai  don ;  we  should  have  said  he  used  to  do  so 
formerly,  when  there  were  boys  at  Eton,  and,  backed  by 
8  me  skill  as  a  marksman,  therewith  constituted  himself  an 
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intolerable  nuisance  to  every  village  and  vehicle  he  passed 
on  his  road  home.  The  Macoushee  Indian  makes  a  better 
nse  of  his  blow>tube ;  he  puffs  small  arrows  and  hardened 
balls  of  clay  throuffh  it  with  unerring  aim,  doing  great  exe¬ 
cution  amonsst  birds  and  other  small  game.  Now  the 
^cto<lon,  wliich  is  more  or  less  a  native  of  the  eastern 
geas  from  Ceylon  to  Japan,  rather  perhaps  resembles  the 
Uacoushee  Indian  than  the  Eton  boy,  though  his  gun, 
ihooting-tube,  or  blow-pipe,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed, 
is  a  natural  one.  His  nose  is  really  a  kind  of  “beak,” 
through  which  he  has  the  power  of  propelling  a  small  drop 
of  water  with  some  force  and  considerable  accuracy  of  aim. 
Near  the  edge  of  the  water  is  perhaps  a  spray  of  weed,  a 
twig,  or  a  tuft  of  grass ;  on  it  sits  a  fly,  making  its  toilet  in 
the  watery  mirror  below.  Rostratus  advances  cautiously 
under  the  fly ;  then  he  stealthily  projects  his  tube  from  the 
water,  takes  a  deadly  aim,  as  though  he  were  contesting  for 
some  piscatory  Elcho  shield,  and  pop  goes  the  watery 
bullet. 

“  Poor  insect,  what  a  little  day  of  sunny  bliss  is  thine !  ” 

Knocked  over  by  the  treacherous  missile,  drenched,  stunned, 
half-drowned,  she  drops  from  her  perch  into  the  waters  be¬ 
low,  to  be  sucked  in  by  the  chmtodon.  But  if  we  have 
fishes  who  can  shoot  their  game,  we  have  also  fishes  who 
can  fish  for  it ;  ay,  and  fish  for  it  with  rod  and  line  and 
bait,  as  deftly  as  ever  angler  coaxed  gudgeons  from  the  ooze 
of  the  New  River  or  salmon  from  the  flashing  torrent  of  the 
Spey,  Witness  this  clumsy-looking  monster,  the  fishing, 
frog ;  frightful  and  hideous  is  he  according  to  our  vulgar 
notions  of  loveliness,  which  the  lophius  possibly  might 
disagree  with.  The  beast  is  sometimes  five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  with  an  enormous  head  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
its  body,  and  with  huge  sacks  like  bag-nets  attached  to  its 
gill-covers,  in  which  it  stows  its  victims :  and  what  a  cav¬ 
ernous  mouth  I  Surely  a  fish  so  repulsive  and  with  a  capa¬ 
city  so  vast  and  apparently  omnivorous,  would  frighten  from 
its  neighhorhoo<l  all  other  fish,  and  would,  if  its  powers  of 
locomotion  were  in  accordance  with  its  size,  be  the  terror 
of  the  seas  to  fish  smaller  than  itself:  but  Providence 
knoweth  how  to  temper  its  gifts,  and  the  lophius  is  but  an 
indifferent  swimmer,  and  is  too  clumsy  to  support  a  preda¬ 
tory  existence  by  the  fleetness  of  its  motions.  How,  then, 
is  ^is  huge  capacity  satisfied  ?  Mark  those  two  elongated 
tentacles  which  spring  from  the  creature’s  nose,  and  how 
they  taper  away  like  veritable  fishing-rods.  To  the  end  of 
them  is  attached  by  a  line  or  a  slender  filament  a  small 
glittering  morsel  of  membrane.  This  is  the  bait.  The 
hooks  are  set  in  the  mouth  of  the  fisherman  down  below. 
But  how  is  the  animal  to  induce  the  fish  to  venture  within 
reach  of  those  formidable  hooks?  Now  mark  this  perfect 
feat  of  angling.  How  does  the  Thames  fisherman  attract 
the  gudgeons  ?  They  are  shy ;  he  must  not  let  them  see 
him,  yet  he  must  draw  them  to  him,  and  he  does  it  by  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  mud  upon  the  bottom.  “  In  that  cloud  of  mud 
is  food,”  say  the  gudgeons.  Then  the  angler  plies  his  ro<l 
anil  bait.  Just  so  the  lophius  proceeds,  and  he  too  stirs 
np  the  mud  with  his  fins  and  tail.  This  serves  not  only  to 
hide  him,  but  to  attract  the  fish.  Then  he  plies  his  rod,  and 
the  glittering  bait  waves  to  and  fro  like  a  living  insect 
glancing  through  the  turbid  water.  The  gudgeons,  or 
rather  gobies,  rush  towards  it.  “  Beware  1  beware  I  ”  But 
when  did  gudgeon  attend  to  warning  yet?  Suddenly  up 
rises  the  cavernous  Nemesis  from  the  cloud  below,  and 
“snap  1  ”  the  gobies  are  entombed  in  the  ba^-net,  thence  to 
be  transferred  to  the  lophius's  stomach,  vAien  there  are 
•oongh  of  them  collected  to  form  a  satisfactory  mouthful. 

But  we  have  still  other  sportsmen  fish ;  we  have  fish  who 
hunt  their  prey  singly,  or  in  pairs,  or  even  in  packs,  like 
hounds.  The  reader,  possibly,  has  never  witnessed  a  skall 
in  Scandinavia.  It  is  a  species  of  hunt  in  which  a  number  of 
•portsmen  take  in  a  wide  sp.oce  of  ground,  where  game  circle, 
^wing  a  cordon  around  it,  and  narrowing  their  circle 
little  by  little,  and  driving  the  game  together  into  a  flock, 
when  they  shoot  them  down.  There  was,  some  years  ago,  a 
capital  description  of  porpoises  making  a  skiill  upon  sand- 
eels,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Lowe,  some  time  editor 


of  the  Critic  and  “  Chronicler  ”  of  the  Field,  who  saw  the 
sight  while  fishing  near  the  Channel  Islands  with  Peter  le 
Nowry,  the  pilot.  Having  searched  for  this  passage  several 
times,  without  being  able  to  find  it,  I  am  reluctantly 
compelled  to  quote  from  memory.  They  were  fishing  off 
Guernsey,  when  Mr.  Lowe  called  Peter’s  attention  to  sev¬ 
eral  porpoises,  which  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  water 
frolic,  swimming  after  one  another  in  a  circle.  “  That  is  no 
frolic,  but  very  sober  earnest  for  the  sand-eels,”  said  Peter. 
“  Now,”  he  continued,  “  I  will  show  you  a  sight  which  I 
have  only  chanced  to  see  two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  and 
you  therefore  are  very  lucky  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
f«eing  it  at  all.  'There  is  a  great  shoal  of  sand-eels  yonder, 
and  the  porpiises  are  driving  them  irito  a  mass;  for,  you 
see,  the  sand-eel  is  only  a  very  small  morsel  for  a  porpoise, 
ami  to  pick  them  up  one  by  one  would  not  suit  Mr.  Por¬ 
poise,  who  would  get  hungry  again  by  the  time  he  had  done 
feeding  on  them  singly ;  so  they  drive  them  into  a  thick 
crowd,  in  order  that  when  they  make  a  ilash  at  them  they 
may  get  a  dozen  or  two  at  a  mouthful.  But,  as  we  want 
some  for  bait,  we  will  join  in  the  hunt.”  And  th^  edged 
down  to  the  spot  till  they  were  within  the  circle.  'Tlie  por¬ 
poises,  following  one  another  pretty  closely,  were  swimming 
round,  now  rising  to  the  surface,  now  diving  below,  and 
gradually  contracting  the  circle.  The  terrified  sand-eels 
were  driven  closer  and  closer,  and  in  their  fear  came  to  the 
surface  all  about  the  boat ;  and  just  as  two  or  three  por¬ 
poises  made  a  dash  into  the  crowd,  snapping  right  and  left, 
the  fishermen  plunged  their  nets  into  the  water,  and 
brought  them  up  quite  full  of  these  little  fish.  Of  course 
the  shoal  soon  broke  up  and  dispersed ;  but  the  skill  with 
which  the  skall  was  conducted,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sight, 
were  much  dilated  on  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  it  must  have  been 
a  very  interesting  one. 

'There  are  many  fish  which  hunt  their  prey  singly,  as  the 
pike  and  trout,  and  the  way  in  which  a  large  pike  or  trout 
will  course  and  run  down  a  smaller  fish  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  a  greyhound  coursing  a  hare.  Now  the  unhap¬ 
py  little  fish  turns  from  side  to  side  in  its  efforts  to  escape, 
while  its  pursuer  bends  and  turns  to  every  motion,  follow¬ 
ing  close  upon  bis  track,  and  cutting  him  off  exactly  as  a 
greyhound  does  a  hare.  Now  he  rushes  amongst  a  shoal  of 
his  fellows,  hoping  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd  and  con¬ 
fusion  ;  but  the  grim  foe  behind  is  not  to  be  baffled  or  de¬ 
ceived,  and  singling  him  out  and  scattering  the  small  fry, 
which  fly  in  all  directions,  ruffling  the  surface  of  the  water 
like  a  sudden  squall  of  wind  in  their  fright,  follows  up  his 
victim  with  unerring  instinct.  In  an  agony  of  terror,  the 
poor  little  quarry  springs  again  and  again  frantically  from 
the  water,  only  to  fall  at  last  exhausted  into  the  gaping 
jaws  of  his  ravenous  foe,  who,  gripping  his  body  crosswise 
in  his  mouth,  sails  steadily  away  to  his  lair,  there  to  devour 
his  prey  at  leisure.  Other  fish  hunt  their  fb<Kl,  like  dogs 
or  wolves,  in  packs,  as  does  the  bonito  chase  the  flying-fish ; 
and  one,  perhaps,  of  the  fiercest,  most  savage,  and  resolute 
of  these  is  the  pinii,  of  South  America.  So  fierce  and  sav¬ 
age  are  these  little  pirates,  when  their  size  and  apparent 
capability  is  taken  into  consideration,  that  their  feats  of 
destructiveness  are  little  short  of  the  marvellous.  Stand 
forth,  then,  “  piriii  ”  of  the  Carib,  “  black,  saw-bellied  sal¬ 
mon  ”  of  Schomburgk ;  so  called,  doubtless,  from  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  peculiar  adipose  fin,  common  only  to  the  salmon 
tribe,  though  in  no  other  respect  does  it  resemble  a  salmon, 
there  being  positive  structural  differences  between  the  spe¬ 
cies.  Let  us  take  the  portrait  of  this  fish.  Doubtless  the 
reader  figures  to  himself  a  fish  of  “  a  lean  and  hungry  look,” 
a  very  Cassius  of  a  fish,  with  the  lanthorn  jaws  of  a  pike. 
But,  in  fact,  the  piriii  is  somewhat  aldermanic  and  like  a 
bream  in  figure,  with  a  fighting-looking  kind  of  nose,  and  a 
wondrously  expressive  eye,  —  cold,  cruel,  and  insatiable, 
and  like  to  that  of  an  old  Jew  bill-discounter  when  scruti¬ 
nizing  doubtful  paper.  'There  is  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent  in 
that  eye  at  the  very  least,  and  ruin  to  widows  and  orphans 
unnumbered  if  they  come  in  its  way.  If  it  were  a  human 
eye,  the  owner  would  be  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  figure  at 
execution  dock.  'The  jaw  is  square,  powerful,  and  locked 
into  a  very  large  head  for  the  size  of  the  fish ;  and  that  is 
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s  fat,  plump  head,  too,  but  radiated  over  with  strong  bone 
and  fn^istle.  The  teeth  —  ah  I  they  would  condemn  him 
anywhere ;  for  here  is  a  fish  sixteen  inches  lon^,  with  the 
teeth  almost  of  a  shark.  Schomburgk  speaks  thus  of  its 
destructive  power :  — 

“  This  voracious  fish  is  found  plentifully  in  all  the  rivers  in 
Guiana,  and  is  dreaded  by  every  other  inhabitant  or  visitant  of 
the  river.  Their  jaws  arc  so  strong  that  they  are  able  to  bite  off 
a  man’s  finger  or  toe.  They  attack  fish  of  ten  times  their  own 
weight,  and  devour  all  but  the  head.  They  begin  with  the  tail, 
and  the  fish,  being  left  without  the  chief  organ  of  motion,  is  de¬ 
voured  with  ease,  several  going  to  participate  of  the  meal.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  scarcely  any  animal  which  it  will  not  attack,  man 
not  excepted.  Large  alligators  which  have  been  wounded  on  the 
tail  afford  a  fair  chance  of  satisfying  their  hunger,  and  even  the 
toes  of  this  formidtihle  animal  are  not  free  from  Aeir  attarks.  The 
feet  of  ducks  and  geese,  where  they  are  kept,  are  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  cut  off,  and  young  ones  devoured  altogether.  In  these  places 
it  is  not  safe  to  bathe,  or  even  to  wash  clothes,  many  cases  having 
occurred  of  fingers  and  toes  being  cut  off  by  them.” 

Schomburgk  then  relates  astonishing  instances  of  their 
voracity,  in  which  the  toes  of  the  river-cavia  are  eaten  off ; 
a  large  sun-fish  devoured  alive ;  ducks  and  geese  deprived 
of  their  feet,  and  walking  on  the  stumps.  Of  course  the 
lines  which  are  used  to  capture  them  have  to  be  armed  with 
metal  to  prevent  their  being  cut  through.  Tlieir  voracity 
is  marvellous,  and  any  bait  will  attract  them  the  instant  it 
is  thrown  into  the  water.  Precaution  is  necessary,  however, 
when  the  fish  is  lifted  out  of  the  water,  or  it  will  inflict  se¬ 
rious  wounds  in  its  struggles.  The  fisherman  therefore  has 
a  small  bludgeon  ready,  with  which  he  breaks  their  skulls 
as  soon  as  they  are  caught. 

Thus  there  are  fish  which  shoot  their  prey,  which  fish  for 
it,  which  course  it  and  hunt  it  in  various  ways.  There  are 
others  which  employ  other  fishes  to  hunt  it  up  for  them,  as 
we  use  pointers  and  setters ;  such  as  the  little  pilot-fish, 
which  leads  the  huge  shark  to  his  prey ;  though  this  has 
been  disputed,  because  the  pilot-fisn  has  been  known  to 
follow  and  play  about  a  vessel  just  as  it  does  usually  about 
the  body  of  a  shark.  The  probability  is  that  the  [pilot-fish 
is  a  species  of  parasite  or  diner-out,  who  will  make  particu¬ 
lar  friends  with  any  big  person  who  will  feed  him,  and  no 
doubt  would  find  food  in  the  refuse  cast  from  the  vessel, 
even  as  he  would  from  the  fragments  tom  off  by  the  shark 
when  feeding  on  any  large  body.  Doubtless,  too,  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  obtained  from  consorting 
with  monsters  against  other  predacious  fish.  The  fact  of 
the  pilot-fish  conducting  the  shark  to  his  prey  has  been 
disputed ;  but  veritable  instances  related  by  eye-witnesses 
leave  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  does  fulfil  this  ofiSce  for  the 
■hark.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  singular  in  the  fact  The 

ilot-fish  is  on  the  lookout  for  his  own  dinner,  probably, 

ut  will  not  venture  on  it  until  his  protector  has  helped 
himself.  We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  both  in  nu- 
man  and  beast  life. 

In  weapons  of  offence,  besides  the  shooting  apparatus 
already  mentioned,  fish  have,  first,  the  sword.  This  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  blade  of  the  sword-fish.  This  fish  possesses 
a  tremendously  powerful  weapon,  backed  as  it  is  by  the 
^eat  weight  and  impetus  which  it  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
Its  thrusts.  Many  instances  have  been  known  in  which  the 
bottoms  of  ships  have  been  pierced  through  by  the  sword 
of  the  xiphias.  Ships  sailing  quietly  along  have  received 
a  shock  as  if  they  had  touched  a  rock,  and  when  they  have 
been  examined  after  the  voyage  the  broken  blade  of  the 
fish  has  been  found  sticking  in  the  ship’s  side.  In  the 
United  Service  Museum,  there  is,  or  was  formerly,  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  sword-fish’s  handiwork  in  this  respect.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  weapon  is  shown  sticking  into  the  timbers  of  a 
ship,  having  pierced  the  sheathing  and  planking,  and  buried 
itself  deeply  in  the  stout  oak  knee-timber  of  the  vessel. 
Xiphias  would,  however,  be  terribly  bothered  with  the 
change  in  naval  architecture ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  won¬ 
der  what  he  would  make  of  an  iron-clad.  Perhaps  a  little 
rough  experience  in  this  direction  may  make  him  more 
chary  of  indulging  naughty  tempers,  and  he  may  be  taught 
qua  Dr.  Watts,  ^t,  like  little  children,  he  “  should  not 
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let  his  angry  passions  rise.”  If  so,  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity  will  be  strongly  pleaded  by  the  iron-clads,  and  ths 
poor,  clumsy,  harmless  whale  will  be  the  gainer.  The 
xiphias  frequently  weighs  five  or  six  hundred  pounda 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  can  cut  through  the  water  h 
very  great.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  surmised  that  it  mistakes  a  ship  sailing  through  the 
water  for  a  whale,  and  dashes  at  it  with  indiscriniinating 
rage,  often  breaking  and  losing  its  sword  by  its  blind  fury. 
Persons  bathing  have  not  always  been  entirely  safe  froin 
this  fish,  but  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  the  xiphiaa 
One  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  in  which  a  small  fish  of  some  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  pounds’  weight  was  the  malefactor.  'Thej 
abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  hunt  after,  with  the 
harpooning  and  slaving  of  the  xiphias,  is  usually  a  work  of 
time  and  much  excitement.  Akin  to  the  sword-fish  in  their 
offensive  capabilities  are  the  saw-fishes,  though  their  weap¬ 
ons  resemble  rather  such  as  are  used  by  certain  savage 
tribes  than  civilized  saws.  Nor  does  the  word  “  saw  ”  co^ 
rectly  describe  them.  They  are  terrible  weapons,  however 
and  the  Indians  who  edge  their  spears  with  sharks’  teeth' 
almost  reproduce  artificially  the  weapon  of  the  saw-fisL 
The  largest  of  them,  Pristis  antiquorum,  is  commonly  found 
to  grow  to  the  length  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  The  elon¬ 
gated  snout  is  set  upon  either  side  with  sharp  spikes,  thicklj 
dispersed,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  teeth  of  tlie  shark. 
It  rorms  a  most  fearful  weapon,  as  the  poor  whale  has  good 
reason  to  know,  to  whom  it  is  also  a  deadly  enemy.  'Ihere 
are  several  members  of  the  saw-fish  tribe ;  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  is  the  Pristis  cirratus,  or  cirrated  saw-fish,  of  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  saw  of  this  fi.sh  the  teeth  are  irregu¬ 
lar,  one  long  and  three  short  ones  being  placed  alternately. 

The  weapon  of  the  narwhal  —  which  by  the  by  is  not 
strictly  a  fish,  but  a  member  of  the  Cetacea  found  chiefly 
in  the  Arctic  seas  —  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  very 
complete  and  efficient  spear,  being  composed  of  the  hardest 
ivory,  and  tapering  gr^ually  to  a  point.  But  what  the 
special  purpose  of  this  spear  is,  is  not  known  ;  whether  it 
is  used  as  a  means  of  attack  upon  its  enemies,  or  to  secure 
its  prey,  or  whether  it  is  a  mere  implement  for  digging  a 
passage  through  opposing  ice-floes,  as  is  often  supposed,  we 
can  but  conjecture.  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  the 
spear  of  the  narwhal  is  always  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
nose,  chiefly  the  left ;  it  does  not  project  from  the  middle 
of  the  hea(i ;  it  is  no  long  snout  or  horn,  but  an  elongated 
tooth  or  tusk.  The  narwhal,  when  young,  has  the  germs  of 
but  three  teeth.  Sometimes  two  of  these  become  developed 
and  grow  out  spiked  tusks,  pointing  in  divergent  directions; 
oftener,  however,  but  one  is  the  mature  result.  IMiatever 
the  use  of  this  formidable  spear  may  be,  we  know  that  it  is 
very  excellent  and  valuable  ivory ;  but  for  any  minute  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  natural  history  of  the  animal  itself,  we 
should  have  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Kam- 
tchatkans,  which  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  it  is  good 
eating,  produces  much  oil,  and  is  possessed  of  a  valuable 
tooth. 

Of  daggers  various  we  have  many  specimens,  more  pa^ 
ticularly  amongst  the  family  of  the  miida: ;  and  fearful 
weapons  they  are,  some  of  them  being  serrated  or  barbed, 
and  capable  of  inflicting  terrible  lacerated  wounds.  In 
most  of  these  fish  the  dagger,  or  spine,  is  situated  on  and 
some  way  down  the  elongated  tail ;  and  as  the  animal  hai 
great  muscular  power  in  the  tail,  and  is  able  to  whirl  it 
about  in  any  direction  it  may  desire,  it  not  unfrequently 
deals  forth  most  savage  retribution  to  its  captors.  It  knows 
full  well,  too,  how  to  direct  its  aim  ;  and  it  is  told  of  some 
of  the  members  of  this  family  that  if  a  hand,  or  even  a  fin¬ 
ger,  be  laid  upon  the  fish,  it  can,  by  a  single  turn  of  the 
tail,  transfix  with  its  spine  the  offending  member.  So  dan¬ 
gerous  are  the  consequences  of  these  wounds,  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  (and  in  France  and  Italy  it  is  made  compulsory  by 
law  on  the  fishermen)  to  cut  off  the  tails  above  the  spines 
of  the  fish  thus  armed  before  they  are  brought  to  market; 
and  in  this  way  almost  the  only  specimen  of  the  eagle-ray 
ever  captured  alive  in  this  country  was  mutilated ;  so  that 
the  specimen  was  useless.  The  picked  dog-fish  is  also  pitr 
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Tided  with  two  short,  sharp  spines,  one  on  each  dorsal  fin. 
Jlany  other  fish  are  furnislied  with  spines,  either  uj>on  the 
jns,  or  as  horns,  or  in  sharp  projections  from  the  grill-covers. 
'Tie  spines  of  the  greater  and  lesser  weaver  inflict  most  pain- 
J  wounds,  and  cause  such  agony  that  it  is  commonly  re- 
,rted  they  are  in  some  way  venomous.  This  has  been 
Senied,  and  demonstrated  to  he  impossible ;  yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  the  following  facts  upon  any  other 
hypothesis.  Sir  W.  Jardine,  in  speaking  of  the  greater 


weaver,  says :  — 

“  It  is  much  dreaded  hy  the  fishermen  on  aecount  of  its  sharp 
ipines,  which  are  usually  considered  as  venomous,  but  without 
inj  sufficient  reason,  as  they  are  quite  devoid  of  all  poisonous 
Kcretion.  Mr.  Couch  states  that  he  has  known  three  men 
wounded  successively  in  the  hand  by  the  same  fish,  and  ihe  con- 
mfiaKts  have  in  a  few  minutes  been  felt  as  hit/h  as  the  shoulder.” 

A^ain,  in  treating  of  the  lesser  weaver,  “  if  trodden  on 
by  bathers,  as  frequently  happens,  it  inflicts,”  says  Dr.  Par¬ 
nell,  “  a  severe  and  painful  wound,  causing  the  part  to 
swell  and  almost  immediately  to  assume  a  dark  brown  appear¬ 
ance,  which  remains  for  five  or  six  hours.” 

In  the  teeth  of  the  confident  assertion  of  great  authorities 
it  would  he  rash  to  say  that  any  poisonous  secretion  exists. 
But  if  the  above  facts  be  quoted  as  proofs  or  instances  of 
the  absence  of  venom,  they  would  appear  to  be  singularly 
infelicitous  ones. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable  weapons  possessed 
by  any  fish  is  the  natural  and  terrihle  pair  of  shears  formed 
bv  the  jaws  of  the  shark.  The  only  parallel  weapon  of  • 
odence  that  can  be  cited  as  used  by  man  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  spiked  portcullis,  but  the  future  may  present  us  with 
(team  shears  with  blades  ten  feet  long,  and  intended  to  receive 
cavalry :  who  knows  ?  There  is  no  telling  where  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  modern  inventors  in  the  destructive  line  may  lead  us. 
But  there  are  not  many  instruments  so  efficient  for  their 
purpose  as  the  tooth  of  a  shark.  It  is  difficult  to  handle  one 
Wly  without  cutting  one’s  fingers ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  tremendous  leverage  of  a  shark’s  jaws  employed  against 
each  other  like  scissors,  armed  with  rows  of  lancets,  it  is 
evident  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  flesh,  gristle,  or  bone 
could  withstand  them.  Their  capacity,  too,  is  equal  to 
their  powers;  for  a  pair  of  jaws  taken  from  a  shark  of  not 
more  than  nine  feet  long  has  been  known  to  be  passed 
down  over  the  shoulders  and  body  of  a  man  six  feet  high 
without  inconvenience.  It  was  thought  to  be  an  act  of  very 
unusual  strength  and  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus  to  cut  a  man  in  two  at  one  blow ;  but  the  jaws 
of  the  white  shark  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  executing 
that  feat.  The  vast  number  of  teeth  contained  within  the 
ihirk’s  jaw  has  been  accounted  for  by  some  writers  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  erected  when  the  shark  seizes  its 

Kat  all  others  times  lying  flat  on  their  sides.  It  is  now, 
ver,  more  generally  admitted  that  the  shark  only 
employs  the  outer  row  of  teeth,  and  that  the  inner  ones  arc 
I  provision  of  nature  against  an  accident  which  is,  and 
must  be,  a  very  common  one  when  the  implements  are  con- 
lidered,  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  employed,  viz., 
the  breaking  of  a  tooth.  In  this  case  the  corresponding 
tooth  on  the  inside  becomes  erect,  and  is  by  degrees 
pushed  forward  into  the  place  of  the  broken  one  —  a  won¬ 
drous  and  very  necessary  provision  to  keep  so  delicate  and 

Swerful  an  apparatus  as  the  shark’s  jaw  always  in  order. 

le  voracity  of  the  shark  forms  an  endless  resource  for  the 
vnters  on  the  marvellous  whose  bent  lies  towards  natural 
hstory.  Whole  ships’  crews  have  been  devoured  by  sharks 
w  now,  while  their  omnivorousness  is  extraordinary. 
Thii  is  well  exemplified  by  the  observation  once  made  to 
by  an  old  tar,  who  was  dilating  on  the  variety  of  objects 
he  had  found  at  one  time  or  another  inside  the  bellies  of 
sharks.  “  Lord  love  ye,  sir,”  quo’  Ben,  “  there 
l^’t  nothin’  as  you  mightn’t  expec’  to  find  in  the  insides 
®  ‘ehirk,  from  a  street  pianny  to  a  milestone.” 

Continuing  the  description  of  the  variety  of  weapons 
ttemplified  in  fishes,  we  have  a  rival  of  that  terrible 
**0^  the  knout,  in  the  tail  of  the  thresher,  or  fox-shark 
(i  opioi  wipes).  The  upper  lobe  is  tremendously  elon¬ 


gated,  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  fish,  and 
amazingly  muscular.  It  is  curved  like  the  blade  of  a 
scythe  in  shape,  and  the  blows  which  it  can  and  does 
indict  with  this  living  flail  can  be  heard  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance;  a  herd  of  dolphins  is  scattered  as  though  they 
were  mere  sprats  by  one  stroke  of  the  thresher’s  tail ;  and 
stories  of  the  combats  between  the  whale  on  the  one  side 
and  a  combination  of  threshers  and  sworil-fish  on  the  other 
are  too  common  to  need  more  than  a  reference  here.  The 
form  of  battle  usually  consists  in  the  sword-fish  stabbing 
the  whale  from  beneath,  and  so  driving  him  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  when  the  fox-sharks  spring  upon  him,  .and  with  reso¬ 
nant  blows  from  their  fearful  knouts  drive  him  below  again 
upon  the  weapons  of  their  allies. 

The  lasso  is  a  weapon  of  some  efficacy  amonerst  various 
people ;  a  form  of  lasso  was  even  used  by  the  Hungarians, 
and  with  great  effect,  in  the  war  of  Independence.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  kind  of  long-lashed  whip,  with  a  bullet  slung 
at  the  end  of  the  lash.  And  we  have  a  sort  of  living  lasso 
in  the  foot  of  the  cephalopod.  The  cephalopods  are  the 
polypes  of  Aristotle,  and  belong  to  the  mollusks.  They  are 
of  the  first  order  of  invertebrate,  or  spineless  animals. 
Mollusca  cephalopoda  is  the  style  and  title  of  the  family 
Cephalopoda,  in  English  meaning  “  foot-headed ;  ”  that  is, 
its  organs  of  locomotion,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  are 
attached  to  its  head,  whence  they  radiate,  for  the  most 
part,  in  long,  tough,  and  pliant  tentacles  or  arms,  of  great 
muscular  powers.  On  these  tentacles  are  placed  rows  of 
suckers  of  very  singular  construction,  which  singly  or 
simultaneously  adhere  with  great  tenacity  to  any  object 
they  come  in  contact  with.  The  arms  are  extended  in  all 
directions  when  seeking  prey.  In  the  centre  of  them,  in 
the  middle  of  the  stomach  as  it  were,  is  the  mouth  of  the 
creature,  which  is  fully  as  curious  as  the  rest  of  its  anatomy, 
and  consists  of  a  large  and  strong  hooked  beak,  similar  to 
a  hawk’s  or  parrot’s.  A  fish  or  other  creature  comes  within 
reach,  and  is  instantly  lassoed  by  one  of  the  tentacles,  the 
others  winding  around  it  also  to  secure  it  in  their  folds. 
It  is  compressed  tightly  and  drawn  down  to  the  beak, 
which  rends  and  devours  it  at  leisure,  escape  from  these 
terrible  folds  being  almost  impossible. 

The  arms  are  also  the  means  of  propulsion,  and  are  used 
as  oars,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  octopus  manages  to  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  water  with  considerable  rapidity.  Mr. 
Wood,  in  his  popular  natural  history,  treats  on  this  point 
as  follows :  “  AU  the  squids  are  very  active,  and  some 
species,  called  ‘  flying  squids  ’  by  sailors,  and  ommastrephes 
by  naturalists,  are  able  to  dash  out  of  the  sea  and  to  dart 
to  considerable  distances ;  ”  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Beale  to 
show  that  thej'  sometimes  manage  to  propel  themselves 
through  the  air  for  a  distance  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
yards,  the  action  being  likened  to  a  something  which  might 
be  achieved  by  a  live  corkscrew  with  eight  prongs.  In  the 
account  given  in  Bennett’s  “Whaling  Voyage,”  they  are 
often  spoken  of  as  leaping  on  board  the  ship,  and  even  clear 
over  it  into  the  water  on  the  other  side.  Nature  has  also 
furnished  the  cephalopod  with  another  curious  wei^n  of 
offence,  or  defence  rather,  in  the  shape  of  a  bag  of  black 
fluid,  or  sepia,  commonly  termed  W  fishermen  the  ink-bag ; 
and  what  a  dreadful  weapon  of  oflience  or  defence  ink  may 
be,  in  many  cases,  there  are  few  of  us  unaware.  The  cut- 
tie  when  closely  pursued  sends  out  a  cloud  of  it  to  hide  him 
from  view,  and  escapes  under  cover  of  it. 

Some  of  the  cephalopods  possess  extraordinary  powers  of 
muscular  contraction,  as  the  common  squid,  fur  example, 
which  is  spread  out  at  one  moment  in  a  body  and  volume 
larger  round  than  a  large  man’s  fist,  and  the  next  moment 
will  contract  itself  so  that  it  can  easily  pass  through  the 
cork-hole  in  a  boat  or  the  neck  of  a  wine-bottle.  Great 
sensational  attraction  has  been  directed  to  the  octopus  by 
the  tremendous  description  of  the  combat  in  Victor  Hugo’s 
“  Toilers  of  the  Sea.’*  No  doubt  a  large  octopus,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere,  and  which  some¬ 
times  have  arms  of  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  could 
drown  a  man  with  the  greatest  ease,  if  he  hiid  no  weapon 
and  was  caught  by  one  under  water.  From  remote  ages 
the  deeds  of  the  polypus  have  been  chronicled  by  poets 
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and  writers  of  strong  imaginative  powers;  and  thus  we 
have,  probai)ly.  the  partially  fal)uIou8  story  of  the  Lernnaii 
hydra,  Mhieh,  if  it  ever  existed  at  all,  had  its  origin  no 
douht  in  the  impossible  deeds  of  some  imi>robalile  octopus. 
Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  king’s  daughter  and  the 
noble  diver,  who  divetl  for  a  gold  cup  and  the  love  of  his 
princess,  but  profited  by  neither,  since  he  never  came  up 
again,  being  supposed  to  have  been  lassoed  by  some  monster 
octopus  at  the  bottom  of  the  whirlpool ;  and  many  otlier 
well-known  stories.  Tlie  beast  forms  a  very  p:reat  attrac¬ 
tion  at  the  Ciy'stal  Palace  aquarium,  where  the  ladies,  of 
course,  insist  on  calling  him  “the  devil-fish”  (but  that 
distinguished  title  belongs  to  another  fish) ;  and  where  he 
is  poked  up  daily  for  their  inspection,  it  being  one  of  his 
diabolical  tendencies  to  dwelt  “under  ebon  shades  and 
low-browed  rocks.”  What  a  life  for  a  poor  devil  who 
wants  nothing  but  solitude  and  retirement,  to  be  a  show- 
devil  and  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  ladies  I 

Amongst  other  offensive  powers  commanded  by  fish 
and  men  alike  is  the  very  remarkable  one  of  electricity ; 
it  is  slightly  used  in  warlike  as  well  as  useful  purposes. 
But  the  {Ktssible  uses  to  which  we  may  put  electricity 
ourselves  hereafter  as  an  offensive  weapon  we  cannot  at 
resent  even  guess  at.  It  is  a  powerful  agent  to  several 
inds  of  fish  ;  and  yet  ichthyologists  are  greatly  at  fault  to 
settle  the  exact  purpose  for  which  it  is  given  to  them : 
whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  animals  they 
prey  on.  or  of  facilitating  their  capture,  or  whether  it  be 
intended  to  render  them  more  easy  of  digestion. 

Mr.  Couch,  in  speaking  of  the  properties  of  electricity 
and  the  digestive  capability  of  the  torpedo,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  One  well-known  effect  of  the  electric  shock  is  to 

deprive  animals  killed  by  it  of  their  organic  irritability,  and 
consequently  to  render  them  more  easily  disposed  to  pass 
into  a  state  of  decomposition,  in  which  condition  the  diges¬ 
tive  powers  more  speedily  and  effectively  act  upon  them. 
If  any  creature  more  than  others  might  seem  to  require 
such  preparation  of  its  food,  it  is  the  cramp  ray ;  the 
whole  canal  of  whose  intestine  is  not  more  tlian  half  as 
long  as  the  stomach.”  Tliis  is  certainly  very  curious,  and 
if  it  should  be  found  that  the  same  deficiency  in  point  of 
digestive  accommodation  exists  in  the  gymnotus  and  the 
other  fish«‘s  of  electric  powers,  the  hypothesis  would  be 
conyerted  almost  into  a  certainty.  In  hunting  up  authori¬ 
ties  to  yerify  this  curious  fact,  we  find  in  the  article  on  the 
gymnotus,  in  “  Chambers’s  Encyclopmdia,”  that  “  all  the 
g}'mnoti<lse  are  rem.arkable  for  the  position  of  the  anus, 
which  is  so  very  far  forward  as  in  the  electriccU  eel  to  he  be¬ 
fore  the  gin  o/teningn  ;  ”  which  would  certainly  seem  to  con¬ 
firm  Mr.  Couch’s  supposition. 

Of  the  tremendous  iiowers  which  can  be  given  off  in  one 
shock  it  may  be  stated  that  Faraday,  having  made  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  s))ecimen  which  was  shown  several  years 
ago  at  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  estimated  that  an  average 
shock  emitted  as  great  a  force  as  the  highest  force  of  a 
Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars,  exposing  three  thousand  five 
hundred  inches  of  coate<l  surface. 

There  are  five  different  fish  endued  with  electrical  pow¬ 
ers.  Of  tlie  torpedo  there  are  two  species,  the  old  and 
new  British  torfiedo;  one  of  the  Ggmnoltix  dectricu*,  or 
electric  eel  a*  it  is  called  ;  and  two  of  the  Mulapteruruf, 
viz.,  M.  eUctricut  of  the  Nile,  called  raash,  or  thunder-fish, 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Malap’eruru^  beninensig  —  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  electrical  fishes,  found  in  the  Old  Calibar  River, 
which  falls  into  the  Bight  of  Benin  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  latter  fish  is  a  com{>aratively  recent  discovery,  having 
been  known  to  us  only  some  fifleen  or  sixteen  years.  We 
have  no  very  good  account  of  either  of  these  latter  fish. 
A  specimen  of  the  last  was  sent  to  me  three  or  four  years 
ago.  It  is  a  curious  little  fish,  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
length,  and  very  much  resembles  the  Siturida  in  general 
appearance,  about  the  head  especially.  It  has  long  bar- 
butes,  three  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  has  a  very 
bloated,  puffy  appearance,  caused,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by 
the  electric  appar.atus,  which  is  deposited  between  the  skin 
and  the  frame  of  the  fish.  In  the  torpedo  the  electric  bat¬ 
tery  is  placed  in  two  holes,  one  on  either  side  of  the  eyes. 
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Here  a  number  of  prismatic  cells  are  arranged  in  the  fashion 
of  a  honeycomb,  the  number  being  regulated  by  the  age  of  the 
fish.  These  represent  the  jars  in  the  batttry,  and  they  ar« 
capable  of  giving  out  a  terrible  shock,  as  manv  an  incau- 
.tious  fisherman  has  experienced  to  his  cost.  AVe  may  trust 
also  that  the  torpedoes  with  which  our  coasts  and  harbors 
are  likely  to  be  thronged,  will  be  capable  of  giving  off  even 
a  severer  shock;  and  though  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton 
will  be  the  shocking  agents  in  these  cases,  yet  electricity 
will  play  no  unimportant  part  in  their  process.  Formerly, 
quacks  galvanized  their  patients  by  the  application  of  the 
natural  torpedo,  applying  it  to  the  joints  and  limbs,  for 
gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  That  the  electricity  is  true  eleo- 
tricity  has  been  proved  by  a  host  of  experiments.  The 
electrometer  has  snown  it,  and  needles  have  been  magnet¬ 
ized  just  as  if  a  battery  had  been  employed. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  similarity  which  might 
he  enlarged  upon  ;  but  if  one  were  to  attempt  to  set  down 
all  the  strange  and  various  considerations  which  come 
under  cognizance  in  this  subject,  they  would  soon  swell  the 
matter  much  beyond  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article. 


THE  PARIS  THEATRE  BEFORE  MOLIERE. 

A  DRAMATIC  guild.  Called  “  'The  Brotherhoo<l  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion,”  was  formed  in  Paris,  towards  the  close  of  the  fouN 
teenth  century,  for  the  exhibition  of  “  mysti  ries.”  This 
guild  obtained  the  exclusive  right  of  performing  in  the  capi¬ 
tal.  In  1548  it  purchased  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  which, 
lor  the  next  fifty  years,  remained  the  only  theatre  of  Paris. 
On  this  occasion  the  charter  of  the  guild  was  renewed  with 
an  important  alteration.  It  was  forbidden  to  play  myste¬ 
ries  under  pain  of  such  fine  as  the  authorities  might  think 
proper  to  inflict.  The  monopoly,  however,  was  confirmed; 
no  person  being  allowed  “  to  represent  play  or  mystery  of 
any  kind  within  the  town,  faubourgs,  or  banlieu  of  Paris, 
except  in  the  name  and  to  the  profit  of  the  company.”  In 
the  course  of  time  the  guild  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
stage  altogether  to  what  had  once  been  a  band  of  strollers, 
—  En/nns  sans  Souci,  —  which  it  had  taken  into  partner¬ 
ship.  But  it  continued  to  influence  the  management,  and 
to  draw  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  profits  of  the 
theatre,  until  it  was  dissolved  in  1674. 

By  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  comp.iny 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bour;jogne  had  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  kept  possession  of  the  old  house.  The  other  took 
up  its  cmarters  in  the  Hotel  d’ Argent,  whence,  early  in  the 
reign  oi  Louis  XIII.,  it  removed  to  a  tennis-court  in  the  Rue 
du  Temple.  This  tennis-court  it  transformed  into  a  theatre, 
afterwai^s  renowned  as  the  Marais.  Both  houses  played 
trageily  and  comedj^.  Tlie  former  was  a  dreary  thing,  full 
of  rant,  improbability,  and  horror.  Beginning,  like  some 
of  the  chivalrous  romances,  before  the  birth  of  its  hero,  it 
would  accompany  him  half  over  the  world,  and  through  in¬ 
numerable  adventures  —  to  the  altar  or  the  gibbet;  nor 
would  it  always  leave  him  even  there. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  the  French  tragedy  of  that  era 
to  have  borne  a  better  character.  The  players  contracted 
with  their  poets  pretty  much  as  a  select  vestry  con.racts 
with  dustmen.  A  certain  amount  of  drama  containing  tbs 
full  number  of  duels,  robberies,  murders,  &c.,  had  to  lie  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  shortest  possible  time  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  Hardi  is  stated  to  have  written  eight  hundred  such 
dramas  in  the  course  of  bis  career !  'The  actors  preferred 
these  monstrosities  to  better  things.  “  Formerly,”  con*- 
plained  La  Beaupre,  a  veteran  actress  in  the  days  of  Mo- 
liere,  “  we  coulu  procure  a  piece  de  theatre  for  thre* 
crowns.  Its  composition  never  occupied  more  than  a  nighl 
so  it  was  hardly  worth  more.  People,  however,  were  accu^ 
tomed  to  such  things,  and  we  found  them  profitable.  It  i* 
different  to-day.  Your  Corneilles  give  us  masterpieces,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  then  they  cost  the  composers  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  ourselves  a  gooid  deal  of  money,  and  neithek  of  us  ara 
much  the  better  for  them.” 

Old  French  comedy  was  much  more  tolerable  than  old 
French  tragedies,  for  several  reasons.  There  was  little  dif- 
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ference  between  one  comedy  and  another  in  plot,  and  less 
in  cbiimcter.  The  bra<;gart  captain,  ridiculous  pedant, 
roguish  valet,  foolish  nurse,  prodigal  son,  wilful  daughter, 
nnd  wily  sharper,  figured  more  or  less  in  each,  and  the  art 
of  the  playwright  was  restricted  to  the  contrivance  of  situ- 
ntions  lor  the  display  of  their  respective  peculiarities.  The 
Ktorsi  toOt  were  allowed  much  latitude ;  they  altered  the 
din'o  'ue  and  mollified  the  scenes  at  pleasure,  often  on  the 
ipur  of  the  moment.  Many  happy  renderings  of  character 
originated  in  this  way;  and  to  these  the  inventors  were 
jure  to  adhere  during  the  remainder  of  their  career.  In 
mch  cases  the  author  willingly  adapted  himself  to  the  ac¬ 
tor.  Marechale,  a  dramatist  of  the  perioil,  thus  describes 
hi*  version  of  “  Metamores  :  ”  “  I  have  not  brought  upon  the 
scene  a  pyrgopolinir.e  more  silly  than  boastful.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  paint  to  the  life  the  living  Metamores  of  the 
Marais,  that  original  without  copy,  that  admirable  person¬ 
age  who  eoually  delights  the  great  and  the  small.”  It  may 
be  added  tnat  Bellemore,  the  actor  thus  bepraised,  whose 
name,  by  the  way,  has  escaped  the  Brothers  Parfaict,  quitted 
the  stage  in  disgust  because  he  received  a  caning  from  the 
Abbe  Desmarets,  the  literary  coadjutor  of  Richelieu.  Find¬ 
ing  the  favorite  of  the  minister  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ven¬ 
geance,  the  high-spirited  actor  joined  the  army,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  battle. 

Tlie  last  sentence  of  Marechale  is  worth  some  further 
notice.  It  runs  counter  to  a  statement  often  repeated,  but 
not  difficult  to  disprove,  that  respectable  wople  did  not 
frequent  tlie  French  theatre  at  this  time.  Tlie  journal  of 
I'Etuile  tells  us,  that,  in  1G07,  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was 
vbited  by  Henry  IV.,  the  queen,  and  the  courtiers.  The 
occasion,  indeed,  was  special ;  but  had  the  hotel  been  a 
mere  low  haunt,  we  may  fturly  conclude  that  no  circum- 
sUnce  could  have  procured  it  the  visit  of  royalty.  A  piece 
of  unusual  originality,  in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
were  satirized,  had  just  been  brought  out.  The  objects  of 
satire,  a  powerful  body,  took  revenge  characteristic  of  the 
era— arresting  the  comedians  on  the  stage  and  carrying 
them  off  to  prison.  There,  however,  the  latter  did  not 
long  remain.  The  king  was  appealed  to,  and  the  captives 
were  at  liberty  before  the  day  cIo.sed :  a  sufficient  proof 
that  they  were  patronized  by  something  more  than  the 
drew  of  Ute  people.  The  taxmen,  in  their  turn,  appealed 
to  Henri,  who  determined  to  see  the  play  and  judge  of  its 
demerits  for  himself.  The  comedy  comprised  but  a  single 
scene.  In  a  room,  whose  furniture  consisted  of  little  more 
than  a  lar^e  box,  apjieared  a  mechanic  and  his  wife. 
“  You  spend  your  time  at  the  tavern  while  our  goods  are 
being  seized  by  the  tax-gatherer,”  exclaims  the  latter. 
“Th.at  is  just  the  reason,”  replies  the  man.  “Every  thing 
one  has  is  laid  hold  of  by  those  harpies  ;  there  is  no  keep¬ 
ing  anv  thing  out  of  their  clutches  except  —  by  swallowing 
it."  Then  the  husband  procee<ls  to  enlarge  on  the  manifold 
excellences  of  the  method  he  had  discovered  of  cheating 
the  tax-gatherers  —  by  spending  his  earnings  in  wine. 
His  humorous  paradoxes  are  interrupted  by  the  entry  f 
three  tax-men  intent  on  seizure.  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  ques¬ 
tions  the  mechanic.  “  Officers  of  justice,”  is  the  reply. 
“Impssible  I  ”  ejaculates  the  tippler.  “  Officers  of  justice 
are  quite  another  kind  of  people;”  and  he  proceeds  to 
summarize  tlieir  heartless  rapacity  in  terms  as  uroll  as  they 
are  biting.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  make  a  good  many  hits 
at  misjrovernment  and  improvidence  in  high  quarters.  He 
en<li  his  diatribe,  and  the  officers  proceed  to  business. 
There  is  litt’e  to  seize,  except  the  box,  and  on  this  the 
woman  is  seated.  Her  removal  occupies  some  time  and 
causes  a  good  deal  of  fun ;  but  it  is  eflected  at  length. 
Then  die  trio  hasten  to  raise  the  lid  of  the  box,  when  out 
jump  three  demons,  each  of  which  secures  an  officer  and 
carries  him  off.  So  ends  the  farce.  The  farmers  of  the 
revenue  surround  Henri  and  entreat  him  to  consign  the 
lawlent  come  Hans  to  fitting  punishment.  “  Away,  sots  I  ” 
enw  Henri,  rising,  and  wiping  his  eyes.  “  If  anybody  is 
Mtirized  it  is  myself.  But  I  freely  forgive  the  rogues,  see- 
tug  that  they  have  made  me  laugh  jtuqu'avu  larmes,” 

Just  at  this  time  Joubert,  the  chief  of  the  troupe  of  the 
“jtel  de  Bourgogne,  was  involved  in  a  singular  lawsuit. 


Ilis  followers  were  still  known  as  the  En/ans  sans  Souci, 
and  he  himself,  like  all  his  predecessors,  bore  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  titles  of  “  Lord  of  Engoulevent  and  Prince  of  Sots.” 
As  in  the  case  of  the  other  mock  potentates  who  abounded 
at  that  epoch,  the  Prince  of  Sots  was  allowed  a  burlesque 
of  regal  state  and  several  curious  privileges.  He  had  his 
herald  and  standard-bearer,  he  exercised  what  was  called 
low  justice  over  the  Enfans,  and  his  person  was  exempt 
from  arrest  for  debt.  One  of  the  conditions  under  which 
he  occupied  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  was  that  he  should 
enter  Paris  once  a  year  in  triumph,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  for¬ 
feit  a  heavy  sum  to  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion.  This 
annual  procession  was  a  thing  exceedingly  dear  to  the  rab¬ 
ble.  The  Prince  of  Sots,  followed  by  his  Enfans,  all 
arrayed  in  their  gaudiest  costume,  and  mounted  on  sorry 
nags,  parodied  the  ceremonious  entries  of  the  older  mon- 
archs  amidst  a  tremendous  uproar.  Joul>ert,  a  man  of 
literary  tastes,  who  lias  left  some  “  works  ”  in  print  behind 
him,  seems  to  have  had  no  particular  liking  for  this  march 
through  Coventry;  and  in  1607  he  obtained  permission 
from  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  powers  that  divide  the 
rule  of  Paris  to  discontinue  it.  He  was  immediately  sued 
for  the  penalty  by  the  guild.  'Flie  cause  was  tried  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  prtvo'al  court.  Julien  Peleus,  the 
advocate  of  Joubert,  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
day.  In  the  course  of  his  plea,  which  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  he  described  his  client  as  a  native  of  the  land  of 
grosses  heles,  a  cynical  philosopher,  a  wlndy-pate  as  void  of 
sense  as  a  cane,  whose  brain  was  a  broken-down  vehicle ; 
in  short,  about  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  sued 
for  damages.  This  was  admirable  fooling,  but  that  of  the 
prei-ol  was  better  still.  The  worshipful  magistrate  non¬ 
suited  the  Brothers  of  the  Passion  on  the  ground  that  Jou¬ 
bert,  being  a  fool  and  the  prince  of  fools,  could  not  be 
expected  to  observe  a  contract  like  a  wise  man.  He 
added  that,  should  the  defendant  ever  omit  to  mention 
either  of  his  titles  in  a  legal  document,  he  was  forth¬ 
with  to  forfeit  the  privileges  attached  thereto.  “  In 
this  case,”  ruled  the  prerot  sagely,  “  any  creditor  may 
arrest  the  Prince  of  Sots ;  but  the  person  of  the  Lord  of 
Engouelvent  is  still  sacred.”  The  suit  did  not  end  there. 
After  numerous  hearings,  and  one  adverse  decision,  the 
parliament  of  Paris  confirmed  Joubert  in  all  his  privileges, 
and  relieved  him  from  the  procession,  without  subjecting 
him  to  fine. 

Writing  of  the  Paris  Theatre  at  this  period,  Tallamant 
des  Reaux  describes  both  troupes  as  equally  wretched  in 
ability  and  costume.  He  says  that  they  louaient  des  habits 
d  la  friperie  —  hired  their  costumes  from  the  dealers  in  old 
clothes ;  that  they  were  nearly  all  thieves,  and  that  their 
women  were  as  bad  as  themselves.  That  other  gossip, 
I’Etoile,  agrees  with  Tallamant  in  most  particulars.  He 
asserts  that  they  seldom  played  any  thing  worth  seeing ; 
and  he  relates  that,  in  1604,  two  comedians  stabbed  a 
handsome  young  actress,  robbed  her  of  her  ill-gotten  jewels, 
and  threw  her  body  into  the  Seine,  with  a  stone  fastened 
to  the  neck. 

Other  statements  could  be  adduced  in  contradiction  to  a 
prevalent  opinion  that  females  did  not  appear  on  the  Paris 
stage  previous  to  1634.  A  pamphlet  published  in  1612 
mentions  the  woman  La  Porte,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
among  the  stafl’  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  Abbe 
M.irolles,  too,  notices  this  same  La  Porte,  “  the  comedienne 
who  had  won  universal  admiration,”  as  still  playing  in 
1616.  Turlupin,  who  died  in  1634,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently,  rendered  himself  remark¬ 
able  by  never  allowing  his  wife  to  appear  on  the  board. 
His  example  was  not  often  followed;  certainly  not  by 
Bellerose,  whose  wife  played  with  himself  long  before  they 
were  patronize<l  by  Richelieu.  This  dame  retained  consid¬ 
erable  attractions  in  her  la.st  days.  Among  her  numerous 
admirers  she  included  the  Abb4  Armentieres,  whose  intatu- 
ation  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Long  afterwards  he  was 
accustomed  to  display  her  skull  as  a  precious  relic.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  celebrated  of  these  primitive  actresses  was 
La  Beaupre.  She  played  an  infinity  of  parts  with  equal 
exceUence.  ^Vhen  vieille  et  laide,  she  quarrelled  on  the  stage 


of  the  Marais  with  Catherine  des  Urlis,  a  much  younge*" 
rival.  The  pair  delighted  the  audience  by  screaming  “  a 
unmber  of  unpleasant  truths  concerning  one  another.”  In 
this  war  of  words  des  Urlis  appears  to  have  had  rather  the 
best  of  it.  “  Well,  mademoiselle,”  said  La  Beaupre,  “  I 
perceive  that  you  wish  to  meet  me  sword  in  hand,”  and  off 
she  marched  to  6nd  the  weapons.  She  returned  speedily 
with  a  couple  of  swords.  Des  Urlis  took  one,  thinking 
that  her  antagonist  was  merely  in  jest.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  too  seriously  intent  on  battle.  Striking 
fiercely  she  wounded  the  younger  beauty  in  the  neck, 
knocked  her  down,  and  would  have  slain  her  outright,  had 
she  not  been  restrained. 

The  most  celebrated  member  of  the  En/ans  sans  Souci 
was  Bruscambille.  This  was  his  comic  designation ;  in  se¬ 
rious  parts  he  was  called  Des  Lauriers.  Nothing  is  known 
concerning  his  origin.  His  proper  name,  the  date  of  his 
birth,  and  that  of  his  death  have  all  escaped  notice.  It  is 
said  that  he  made  his  dramatic  debut  at  Toulouse.  In 
1606,  being  still  a  mere  youth,  he  joined  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  in  the  usual  manner.  First,  he  was  tested  in 
voice,  gesture,  and  other  capabilities  by  the  whole  band. 
Having  passed  through  this  very  trying  ordeal  he  under¬ 
went  a  burlesque  of  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  in  which, 
besides  receiving  the  theatrical  names  which  he  was  thence¬ 
forth  to  bear,  he  was  absolved  from  all  his  former  sins,  and 
licensed  to  commit  new  ones.  Then  he  knelt  and  took  an 
oath  of  fealty  in  due  feudal  form  between  the  hands  of  the 
master  of  the  troop.*  Afterwards  the  latter  called  for  a 
plate  of  flour  and  whitened  the  face  of  the  neophyte,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  following  formula :  “  I  receive  you  into  our 
company,  and  declare  you  forever  a  free  French  comedian. 
You  are  to  be  diligent  and  submissive  in  joy  and  in  sorrow ; 
and  you  are  to  pass  without  murmuring  through  all  the  grades 
of  your  noble  profession  from  door-keeper  and  candle-snuffer 
imwards.”  l^e  initiation  closed  with  a  drinking  bout  at 
the  cost  of  the  initiated. 

Bruscambille  was  renowned  for  his  “prologues.”  In 
these  he  dealt  with  current  scandals,  often  shrouding  the 
shrewdest  sense  under  the  garb  of  extravagant  folly.  Nor 
were  these  “  prologues  ”  confined  to  the  opening  of  the  play ; 
they  were  interposed  between  the  acts  and  scenes  at  the  ca¬ 
price  of  the  speaker.  These  jeux  de  theatre  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular.  A  collection  of  them  was  printed  in  1613. 
It  was  re-published  simultaneously  in  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Rome,  in  1613,  ’15,  and  ’18,  and  by  1634  it  had  gone 
through  not  less  than  twenty  editions.  Other  reprints  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Hague  and  at  Cologne.  No  two  of  these  b^ 
mg  exactly  alike,  whoever  desires  to  possess  a  complete 
copy  of  Bruscambille  must  purchase  ten  or  twelve  volumes ; 
and  as  these  are  at  once  rare  and  in  great  demand  among 
collectors,  the  desire  is  not  to  be  gratified  without  much 
trouble  and  expense,  infinitely  more,  indeed,  than  the  vol¬ 
umes  are  worth.  Many  things  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Bruscambille  which  he  never  saw.  And 
though,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  his  own,  his  jests  might 
have  made  his  contemporaries  “  grin  from  the  toe-nail  up 
to  the  tip  of  the  right  ear,”  the  best  of  them  are  as  coarse 
as  they  are  comic,  and  the  worst,  a  large  proportion, 
are  merely  coarse.  One  of  his  prologues  gives  a  curious 
picture  ot  a  theatrical  audience  in  his  day.  It  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  style,  and,  fortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  of  his  pieces  that  will  bear  partial  reproduction. 
“  Friends,”  says  the  great  Bruscambille,  “  1  say  that  you 
are  wrong,  and  very  wrong,  to  come  here  from  your  firesides 
merely  to  display  the  impatience  that  is  naturally  habitual, 
or,  if  ^ou  prefer  it,  habitually  natural  to  ^u.  Hardly  are 
^u  within  the  doors  than  you  shout  out  ‘  Begin  1  Begin  I  ’ 
Well,  gentlemen,  how  know  you  whether  me  worshipful 
Bruscambille  has  so  well  studied  the  part  that  he  has  to 
play  before  the  excellence  of  your  lordships,  or  the  lord¬ 
ship  of  your  excellencies,  as  not  to  be  put  out,  and  forced, 
in  consequence,  to  say  some  impeitinences  that  may  dis¬ 
please  your  high  mightinesses  ?  We  have  had  the  patience 
to  wait  your  coming,  to  take  your  money,  with  a  much  bet- 

*  The  ladiei  of  Provence,  five  oentorlee  earlier,  used  to  exact  a  sim¬ 
ilar  oath  from  their  troubadours. 


ter  grace  than  you  gave  it,  and  to  prepare  a  fine  new  piece 
for  your  delectation.  And  here  you  are  with  your  ‘  Begin  I 
Begin  1  ’  doing  your  utmost  to  spoil  every  thing.  One 
would  think  from  vour  uproar  that  you  cared  for  nothing 
and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  play.  When  we  do  begi^ 
however,  you  are  hardly  so  appreciative  as  you  would  fkin 
have  us  believe.  One  cougns,  another  chatters,  a  third 
laughs,  and  a  fourth  fairly  turns  his  back  on  ns  I  Even  to 
the  valets  there  is  nobody  who  n’y  veulent  mettre  le  n«. 
Sometimes  these  valets  interrupt  us  with  a  game  of  fisti¬ 
cuffs  ;  sometimes  they  blow  pellets  through  hollow  tubes  in 
the  faces  of  those  who  have  no  liking  for  their  antics. 
These  gentry  I  leave  to  their  masters,  who,  I  hope,  know 
how  to  cure  their  disease  of  insolence  with  a  plentiful  dose 
of  stuTup-leather,  while  I  administer  some  small  reproof  to 
those  tall  fellows  who  strut  about  during  the  play  —  a  thing 
about  as  ridiculous  as  singing  a-bed  or  whistling  at  the  din¬ 
ner-table.  At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  one  should  enjoy 
what  is  going  forward,  sitting  or  standing  still  in  one’s  place, 
without  fidgeting  about.  One  of  you  perhaps  may  say  that 
the  play  is  stupid.  I  reply,  ‘  The  more  fool  you  to  pay 
your  money  to  see  it.’  ‘  Parbleu !  ’  cries  another,  stretch¬ 
ing  his  neck  like  an  old  crane,  ‘  why  don’t  you  have  inter- 
medes  and  feintes.  Surely  such  a  person  must  have  a 
depraved  or  uncultivated  taste.  Pray,  what  do  you  call 
the  dexterous  introduction  of  Diana,  Pan,  or  Cupid  ?  Is 
not  that  what  you  call  an  intermede  as  to  this  new-fangled 
word  feinte  —  I  see  that  your  tongues  have  put  on  new  sa¬ 
bots.  To  please  you  I  suppose  we  should  send  half  a  dozen 
imps  swinging  through  the  air,  fumigate  you  with  the  deli¬ 
cate  odor  of  gunpowder,  or  stun  you  with  the  clatter  of  a 
thousand  sledge-hammers.” 

Tlie  arrangements  of  the  theatre  tended  to  produce 
much  of  the  disorder  of  which  Bruscambille  here  com¬ 
plains.  These  arrangements  were  as  simple  in  the  perma¬ 
nent  buildings  as  they  were  in  those  intended  tor  the 
amusement  of  a  day.  A  piece  of  canvas  stuck  over  with 
white  and  blue  paper,  to  represent  clouds,  was  stretched 
above.  Round  the  walls  were  arranged  three  or  four  rows 
of  seats  of  the  roughest  carpentry,  at  one  end  was  a  plat¬ 
form  as  rough,  intended  for  the  stage,  and  in  front  of  the 
stage  was  an  empty  quadrangle  called  the  parterre.  Those 
on  the  lowest  seats  could  not  see,  and  those  on  the  highest 
were  too  far  off  to  hear.  Tlie  parterre  has  been  described 
from  experience  as  “  very  inconvenient  on  account  of  the 
pressure.  Tliere  a  crowd  of  rascals  mix  freely  with  honest 
people,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  insult  them.  They  quiurel 
for  nothing,  draw  swords,  and  interrupt  the  comedv.  ^^^len 
quietest  they  never  cease  chattering,  hooting,  or  whistling.” 
“  For  admission  to  the  parterre,  where  one  mixes  with 
‘  rogues  ’  and  valets,”  writes  another,  “  the  price  is  five  sols, 
and  ten  to  the  gallery.”  The  parterre,  however,  frequent¬ 
ly  changed  its  character,  and  became  the  place  of  honor. 
This  happened  when  a  great  personage  chanceil  to  vbit 
the  theatre.  In  such  instances  the  servants  of  the  visitor 
carried  seats  for  all  the  company.  Thus  Marie  de  Medicis, 
when  queen-regent,  directed  Senecterre,  as  Bassompierre 
informs  us,  to  send  seats  to  the  comedy  for  the  Duke 
d’Epernon  and  Zamet  the  banker  among  others.  The 
stage-properties  were  very  simple.  There  were  none  of 
those  complicated  contrivances  by  means  of  which  a  mod¬ 
ern  stage  IS  made  to  vary  its  ^pearance  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  drama.  The  same  unchanging  surface 
diu  duty  for  palace,  garden,  cave,  forest,  of  burial-ground. 
Every  new  scene  was  announced  by  an  actor  coming  fo^ 
ward  and  waving  a  piece  of  tapestry  —  a  thing  that  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  method  of  represent  ii^  a  wall  adopted  by 
the  clowns  in  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.” 

Much  more  noted  than  Bruscambille,  indeed  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  actors  of  this  period,  were  Robert  Guerin,  Hughes 
Gu^ni,  and  Henri  Legrand.  Early  in  their  theatric  career 
these  three  formed  a  friendly  partnership,  that  tinae  re^ 
dered  the  firmer.  It  was  never  interrupted  until  thw 
deaths,  which  happened  in  the  same  weM.  It  was  saw 
that  they  were  three  bakers  of  the  Faubourg  Su  Laurence, 
who,  finding  themselves  impelled  to  the  stage  by  resbtl^ 
incliiiation,  united  to  take  a  tennis-court,  which  tiiey  turned 
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into  nich  a  theatre  as  we  have  described.  This  tennis- 
court  stood  near  the  Gate  St  Jacques,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  an  u<;ly  machine  called  the  Estrapade,  which  had  been 
rsised  in  the  reijrn  of  Francis  I.  for  the  torture  of  the 
Huguenots ;  and  the  theatre  therefore  was  known  indiffer^ 
entfy  as  the  Estrapade  or  the  Gate  St  Jacques.  That 
Guerin,  Gudru,  and  Legrand  did  occupy  such  a  place  is 
certain.  It  is  also  certain  that  one  of  the  three  was  a 
Ijgker.  But  the  rest  of  the  story  concerning  the  origin  of 
their  unity  seems  to  be  fabulous.  Legrand,  we  find,  be¬ 
came  an  actor  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  while  a  mere 
child,  about  1585.  Hughes  Gueru  played  at  the  Marais  in 
1598,  being  then  about  twenty-four.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  a  Norman,  and  probably  with  truth,  since  his  wife  re¬ 
tired  to  Normandy  after  his  death,  where  she  created  quite 
a  scandal  by  marrying  a  gentUhomme  of  the  province. 
Robert  Guerin,  a  Parisian  baker,  was  the  oldest  of  the 
three,  having  been  born  not  later  than  1554.  They  were 
i  tragedians  as  well  as  farceurs,  but  their  renown  was  alto¬ 
gether  derived  from  their  comic  powers.  They  migrated 
at  times  from  their  tennis-court  to  one  or  other  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  theatres.  In  162*2,  for  instance,  we  find  them  playing 
at  the  Marais.  In  these  cases  thejr  carried  their  whole 
company  with  them  and  played  their  own  pieces  without 
coalescing  with  the  permanent  troupe.  They  admitted  no 
actresses,  in  order  to  prevent  those  jealousies  which  might 
tend  to  break  up  their  partnership.  From  this  custom 
probably  originated  the  story  that  females  did  not  appear 
on  the  Paris  stage  previous  to  1634,  the  date  of  their 
deaths.  And  in  it  they  found  other  advantages  as  welt  as 
the  one  specified.  They  played  the  female  parts  them¬ 
selves,  and  thus  gave  them  a  breadth  of  humor  otherwise 
unattainable.  Each  of  the  trio  had  a  tragic  as  well  as  a 
comic  sobriquet.  Legrand  was  Belleville  in  serious  pieces 
and  Turlupin  in  comedy  ;  Gueru  was  Flechettes  and  Gau- 
tier-Gurguille ;  and  Guerin  was  Lafleur  and  Gros-Guil- 
aume.  Their  real  and  tragic  names,  however,  are  almost 
forgotten,  white  Turlupin,  Gautier-Gurguille,  and  Gros- 
Guillaume  will  live.as  long  as  comedy. 

Turlupin  is  described  as  a  handsome  man  of  good  mien 
in  spite  of  his  red  hair.  It  is  said  that  he  bore  the  closest 
resemblance  in  all  things  to  Briguelle,  a  celebrated  come¬ 
dian  of  later  date ;  that  tliey  had  the  same  face  and  figure, 
that  they  played  the  same  parts  in  the  same  costume,  and  with 
equal  spirit,  and  that,  in  short,  the  differenee  between  them 
was  no  more  than  that  between  an  excellent  copy  and  a  good 
picture  —  Briguelle  of  course  being  the  copy.  Turlupin 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  art.  Nobody  composed,  arranged, 
OT  played  comedy  better ;  his  situations  were  full  of  fire  ancl 
judgment ;  he  wanted  nothing  but  a  little  naivete.  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers 
and  for  inclinations  which,  as  Mickey  Free  sings,  would 
have  qualified  him  for  becoming  — 

"A  most  illigant  Turk.” 

All  his  children  followed  the  profession  of  their  sire ;  and 
his  widow,  who  had  also  been  his  second  wife,  eventually 
married  Orgemont,  an  actor  of  repute  at  a  riper  period. 
Turlupin  preferred  to  play  the  rogue. 

Gsutiei^Gurguille  seemed  to  have  been  formed  expressly 
to  play  in  farce.  Nobody  could  look  at  him  without  laugh¬ 
ing.  He  was  very  thin  in  the  body  and  unusually  fat  in  the 
His  limbs  looked  as  if  they  had  been  roughly  hewn 
with  a  hedger’s  bill ;  they  were  mere  cylinders,  without  calf 
or  show  of  muscle.  Over  these  limbs,  however,  he  pos- 
[  tessed  remarkable  control,  being  a  very  marionette  in  point 
of  ^ture  and  agility.  He  usually  wore  a  short  robe  with 
»  black  Ixxly  and  red  sleeves,  and  a  mask  with  mustache, 
wt  no  beard.  At  his  belt  he  carried  a  pouch  and  an  ink- 
bom  instead  of  weapon.  He  played  the  schoolmaster,  the 
wrvant,  the  master  of  the  house,  and  especially  the  Gascon. 
He  generally  carried  a  book  of  songs,  of  which  the  airs,  as 
*«1  as  the  rhymes,  were  his  own  composition.  Neither 
»ere  worth  much.  But  the  manner  of  the  singer  was  so 
potesque  and  yet  withal  so  simple  and  natural,  that  these 
wags  wcame  quite  the  rage.  A  poet  of  the  day  gave  it  as 
bis  deliberate  opinion  that  — 


“  Gautier  aura  I’honneur  que  les  plus  belles  dames 
Emprunteront  ses  vers  pour  descrire  Icur  flammes ;  ” 
which  might  have  been  a  compliment  to  Gautier,  but  was 
assuredly  no  compliment  to  the  taste  of  these  dames.  The 
chansons  of  GautioGurguille  were  collected  and  printed  in 
1630  and  reprinted  in  1634.  In  point  of  wit  and  delicacy 
they  are  about  on  a  level  with  our  modem  music-hall  can¬ 
cans.  Indeed,  having  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  sundry 
specimens  of  both  —  no  particularly  pleasant  task  —  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  cancan  have  bor¬ 
rowed  largely  from  the  old  farceur.  As  a  speaker  of  pro¬ 
logues,  Gautier  was  second  only  to  Bmscambille.  He  was 
a  careful  student  of  his  parts,  an  unusual  thing  in  those 
days,  and  almost  as  good  in  tragedy  as  in  comedy.  It  was 
merely  necessary  to  cover  his  face  with  a  suitable  mask  and 
his  limbs  under  a  flowing  robe  to  make  him  as  good  a  hero 
as  anybody.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  theatre  he  was  the 
gravest  of  men ;  and  as  he  was  strictly  decorous  in  manners 
and  morals,  nobody  would  have  taken  him  for  an  actor. 
His  friend,  the  Abb^  Marolles,  assures  us  that  he  frequented 
ood  society,  where,  as  he  was  witty,  amusing,  and  agreea- 
le,  —  three  things  that  do  not  always  go  together,  —  he  was 
highly  esteemed. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  of  the  trio  was  Gros-Guil- 
laume.  He  was  very  tall,  very  ugly,  and  enormously  corpu¬ 
lent.  He  wore  two  belts,  the  one  under  the  arm-pits  and  the 
other  over  the  thighs,  so  that  he  bore  no  small  resemblance 
to  a  barrel,  of  which  the  belts  might  well  pass  for  the 
hoops.  Falstaffian  in  all  respects,  he  was  not  only 
witty  in  himself,  but  the  cause  that  there  was  wit  in  others. 
The  jesters  used  to  say,  that  he  travelled  half  a  day’s 
march  behind  his  stomach.  And  concerning  his  belts, 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  made  one  of  the  freest  mots  of  that 
very  free-spoken  age.  On  the  stage,  where  he  preferred  fe¬ 
male  parts,  he  was  much  given  to  proverbial  expressions, 
playing  the  moralist  with  such  consummate  absurdity  as  “  to 
draw  a  laugh  from  the  very  stones.”  He  wore  no  mask, 
merely  whitening  his  face  with  flour,  which  he  had  a  trick 
of  scattering  over  his  fellow -actors  by  the  movement  of  the 
facial  muscles.  He  could  not  play  sober.  Previous  to  the 
performance,  he  invariablv  got  tipsy  with  his  crony,  who,  like 
the  one  immortalized  by  burns  in  “  Tam  O’Shanter,”  was  a 
cobbler.  Suffering  all  his  life  from  a  painful  disease,  he  was 
often  seen  to  shed  tears  in  the  midst  of  his  part ;  but  still 
he  went  on  unfaltering  with  his  inimitable  comedy,  until  the 
theatre  shook  with  inextinguishable  laughter.  One  of  Gros- 
Giiillaume’s  prologues,  for  he  too  was  an  imitator  of  Bruscam- 
bille,  was  printed  in  1619.  It  is  entitled,  “  Gros- Guillaume’s 
advice  concerning  current  events,  with  his  remonstrance 
to  those  people  who  are  always  meddling  and  muddling.” 
It  is  amusing,  and  quite  as  sensible  as  many  other  political  ms- 
courses  which  are  not  amusing.  In  private  Gros-Guillaume 
was  not  amiable.  He  displayed  une  ame  base  et  rampante, 
frequenting  low  haunts  and  vile  society.  Brutal  in  manners 
and  conversation,  he  was,  as  his  conten^raries  emphatical¬ 
ly  pronounced  him,  “  an  old  sinner.”  Towards  the  close  of 
his  long  life  he  married  a  pretty  girl,  and  left  one  daughter, 
who  b^ame  an  actress. 

These  three,  with  suitable  assistance,  played  what  were 
called  Turlupinades,  twice  a  day.  The  first  performance, 
from  one  to  two,  was  for  scholars ;  and  the  second,  in  the 
evening,  for  the  citizens.  The  prices  of  admission  were 
half  those  charged  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  at  the 
Marais ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  superior  character  of  the 
entertainment,  tended  to  throng  the  house.  So  successful 
did  they  prove,  that  their  rivals  petitioned  to  have  their 
theatre  closed.  In  former  days,  sneh  a  petition  had  never 
found  to  fail.  Again  and  again  had  the  authorities  driven 
interlopers  ignominiously  from  the  metropolis  at  the  call  of 
the  “  Brothers  of  the  Passion.”  This  petition,  however,  was 

I)referred  at  an  unfortunate  period.  Rochelle  had  just  fal- 
en,  and  that  determined  foe  of  vested  interests  and  pre¬ 
scription,  Richelieu,  was  firmly  fixed  in  power.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  as  in  many  others,  Richelieu  followed  the  example 
of  Henri  IV.,  and  resolved  to  see  and  judge  for  himself  be¬ 
fore  he  condemned.  Turlupin  and  his  comrades  were  coca- 
manded  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  entertainments  in  the 
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palace  of  the  cardinal.  It  was  not  the  first  farce,  by  a  long 
wav,  that  had  been  played  in  the  same  place,  if  the  story¬ 
tellers  are  to  be  trusted.  Attached  to  the  minister’s  house¬ 
hold  was  Raconis,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  created  bishop  of  Lavaux.  Raconis  had  a  faculty  for 

ftreachins  burlesque  sermons ;  and  durins  his  hours  of  re- 
axation  Richelieu  delighted  to  hear  those  sermons.  The 
politician  would  give  out  a  text,  the  most  eccentric  he 
eould  find ;  and  the  doctor  would  improvise  thereon  after 
the  manner  of  the  preachers  during  the  “  Feast  of  Fools.” 
On  these  occasions,  Richelieu  gave  strict  orders  that  he  was 
to  be  disturljed  on  no  account.  “  People  will  think,”  was 
his  remark  to  his  confidant,  “  that  we  are  employed  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  faith,  when  we  are  only  employed  in  matters  ot^in.” 
The  anecdote  is  not  unlike  one  told  of  Cromwell  and 
a  corkscrew. 

The  trio  came,  and,  making  their  bow  to  his  great  emi¬ 
nence,  and  to  the  lesser  eminences  around  him,  played  their 
very  best  farce  in  their  veiy  best  style.  One  of  the  scenes 
showed  that  the  Paris  of  those  days  was  troubled  with  an 
epidemic  which  occasionally  appears  in  Ixtndon,  and  which 
Punch  has  termed  “  servart-galism.”  Gros-Guillaume,  got 
up  as  a  housewife,  bewails  the  miseries  to  which  her  hand¬ 
maids  subject  her,  in  a  style  exceedingly  laughable,  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  adapted  for  rehearsal.  The  principal  part 
of  the  performance  is  a  quarrel  between  the  master  of  the 
house,  Gautier-Gurguille,  and  Gros-Guillaume.  So  long  as 
the  contest  is  confined  to  words,  the  latter  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  ;  but  the  gentleman  is  pushed  at  last  into  a  towering 
rage,  wherein  he  snatches  up  a  sword  and  threatens  to  slay 
his  tormentor.  The  latter,  finding  him  in  earnest,  becomes 
terTifie<i,  and  seeks  to  appease  and  disarm  him  by  a  series 
of  supplications  —  the  one  more  ridiculous  than  the  other. 
Finding  all  these  useless,  and  seeing  the  weapon  still 
pointed  vindictively  at  her  breast,  she  flings  herself,  a  very 
mountain  of  flesh,  at  his  feet,  and,  fondling  his  spindle- 
shanks,  beseeches  him  to  spare  her  for  the  sake  of  all  the 
saints,  and  —  the  exquisite  cabbage  soup  with  which  she 
had  tickled  his  palate  the  preceding  day.  Tliis  last  appeal 
proves  irresistible :  “  Ah,  the  jade  I  ”  exclaims  the  angry 
man,  throwing  down  his  sword  with  an  air  of  disgust  at  his 
own  placability,  “  she  knows  my  weak  point,  la  (frame 
n'en  fige  encore  sur  le  cceur ;  ”  the  last  being  a  sentiment 
which  Moore  has  unscrupulously  appropriated  in  a  well- 
known  couplet.*  The  cardinal  was  delighted.  He  sent 
for  the  chiefs  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  reproached  them 
for  boring  the  king’s  loyal  subjects  with  dull  pieces,  and 
commanded  them,  as  a  remedy  for  that  and  all  their  com¬ 
plaints,  notably  their  thin  houses,  to  make  a  compact 
on  fair  terms  with  the  farceurs  of  the  Gate  St.  Jacques, 
which  was  immediately  done. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  the  career  of  Turlupin,  Gau¬ 
tier-Gurguille,  and  Gros-Guillaume  was  brilliant,  but,  unfoi^ 
tunately,  far  tix)  short.  Like  Foote,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  parodying  unpopular  public  men  upon  the  stage.  In 
1634  a  magistrate  contrived  to  render  himself  notorious  by 
certain  unwarrantable  stretches  of  power.  As  it  happened, 
he  had  one  or  two  ridiculous  peculiarities,  and  these  Gros- 
Guillaume  took  care  to  reproauce  in  his  most  facetious  man¬ 
ner  for  the  benefit  of  the  play-goers.  Immeiiiately,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  in  Paris  but  tac-similes  of  Gros-Guillaume ; 
every  gamin  became  a  gross  caricature  of  his  prototype,  to 
the  boundless  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  latter.  He 
immediately  issued  his  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  tlie  three 
friends,  and  intrustetl  the  execution  to  his  trustiest  satellites. 
Turlupin  and  Gautier-Gurguille  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
way ;  but  there  was  no  such  thing  as  disguising  or  secreting 
Gros-Guillaume,  who  was  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the 
chaielel.  He  was  then  an  old  man,  eighty  it  is  said,  and 
confinement  in  an  unwholesome  cell,  away  from  the  wine- 
flask  and  his  friend  the  cobbler,  and  especially  from  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs,  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  In 
thirty-six  hours  he  was  a  corpse.  The  news  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  his  comrades,  who  died  of  grief  within  the  week. 

•“Oh I  the  last  ray*  of  feellnf  and  life  ehall  depart 

Ere  the  taste  of  that  pottaj^  (ball  fade  fTom  my  heart.” 


All  three  were  interred  in  the  usual  burial-place  of  comedi¬ 
ans,  the  Church  of  St.  Saveur. 

Only  less  celebrated  than  Gros-Guillaume  and  his  friends 
was  Hardoiiin  de  St.  Jacques,  better  known  by  his  nom  de 
theatre,  Giiillot-Gorju.  He  was  typical  of  a  class  then 
rather  numerous.  Originally  a  medical  student,  he  quitted 
the  profession  to  play  jack-pudding  to  a  travelling  quack. 
In  this  vocation  he  developed  uncommon  comic  powers. 
After  traversing  the  greater  part  of  France,  he  was  received 
into  the  company  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  he 
layed  by  preference  the  ridiculous  doctor.  Here  he  found 
is  former  studies  of  much  use.  The  volubility  with  which 
he  used  to  pour  forth  the  names  of  drugs,  diseases,  and  sys¬ 
tems,  used  to  amaze  the  audience.  In  person,  he  looked  hU 
part  to  perfection.  He  was  very  tall,  very  dark,  and  of  re¬ 
pulsive  countenance ;  he  had  sunken  eyes,  a  prodigious 
nose,  “  nez  de  pompette,”  writes  Sauval,  wore  a  big  wig, 
and  looked  altogether  like  an  overgrown  ape.  Quarrelling 
with  his  brothers  of  the  buskin,  he  retired  to  Meliin,  where 
he  enacted  the  original  of  the  part  which  he  had  so  often 
held  up  to  laughter  on  the  stage,  the  ridiculous  doctor; 
onlv  for  a  short  time,  however.  Returning  to  Paris,  he 
took  a  lodging  near  the  scene  of  his  former  success,  where 
he  died,  as  it  seems,  of  chagrin. 

A  jack-pudding  of  greater  celebrity  was  Tabarin.  For 
a  long  time  he  rivalled  the  mighty  three  of  the  Estrapade 
in  popularity.  So  notorious  was  he  that  it  is  impossible  to 
take  up  a  pamphlet  of  the  day  without  finding  an  allusion 
to  him.  He  is  even  mentioned  by  Boileau,  who  accuses 
Moliere  of  condescending  to  imitate  his  buffoonery.  Taba¬ 
rin  was  employed  by  Montdor,  a  vender  of  universal  spe¬ 
cifics,  who  opened  his  shop  in  the  neighborhood  of  tk 
Pont-Neuf.  Nor  could  the  latter  have  chosen  a  better  lo- 
'cality.  The  Pont-Neuf  was  the  principal  thoroughfare^  of 
Paris,  and  was  therefore  the  resort  of  ballad-singers,  cut- 
purses,  acrobates,  and  other  people  who  lived  by  their  wits. 
Brioclae  and  his  puppets  were  located  at  one  corner,  the 
renowned  thimble-rigger.  Master  Gonin,  at  another,  the 
astrologer,  Descombes,  at  a  third,  and  the  great  Montdor, 
and  the  greater  Tabarin,  at  a  fourth.  The  place  in  which 
this  pair  dispensed  fun  and  medicine  was,  as  usual,  a  tennu- 
court  fitted  up  as  a  theatre.  The  same  parties  invariably 
appeared  on  the  stage.  In  the  background,  beside  a  large 
box  of  medicaments,  sat  a  female,  gaudily  beplumed  and 
spangled.  In  front  stood  Montdor  and  his  man,  the  one 
decorously  arrayed  as  a  physician,  and  the  other  got  up  as 
a  pantaloon.  The  former  lauded  his  nostrums  in  terms 
which,  extravagant  as  they  may  seem  to  us,  were  not  at  all 
unusual  in  the  mouths  and  writings  of  highly  reputed  phy¬ 
sicians  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  Before  us  lies  a 
copy,  imprinted  at  Venice,  1558,  of  “The  Four  Courtly  In¬ 
firmities  ’’  of  Avila,  principal  leech  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.;  and  in  this  treatise  virtues  the  most  astounding  aie 
attributed  to  the  skin  and  other  parts  of  the  hare.  Indeed, 
the  Salciccia  of  Grazzini  is  far  less  miraculous  than  the 
Hare  of  Avila.  All  that  Montdor  could  say  of  his  reme¬ 
dies,  Tabarin  very  successfully  turned  into  ridicule.  Then 
Tabarin,  questioning  the  charlatan  on  things  in  gener^ 
would  set  aside  the  reply  to  substitute  a  smarter  one  of  his 
own.  The  proceedings  of  the  evening  always  closed  with 
a  farce,  in  which  a  sack  played  a  prominent  part.  Some 
times  a  braggart  was  enveloped  therein,  sometimes  a  pair 
of  lovers,  and  sometimes  a  whole  psuty.  But  the  great  at¬ 
traction  of  the  evening  lay  in  the  questions  and  answen  of 
Tabarin,  which  dealt  with  all  the  topics  of  the  day  in  a 
form  at  once  shrewd  and  humorous.  People  came  from  all 
quarters  to  hear  them,  forming  a  crowd  before  the  door  long 
before  the  hour  of  admission.  Like  other  popular  facetis^ 
the  “  Fantaisies  de  Tabarin  ”  got  into  print.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  appesured  in  1619;  it  was  reprint^  yearly,  with  addn 
tions,  up  to  1625,  and  never  did  volumes  obtain  wider  ck 
culation;  they  were  in  the  hands  of  everybody.  In  the 
last-mentioned  year  the  pair  left  Paris  for  the  provinces, 
where  they  were  e<]ually  successful.  _  Tabarin  and  his  m^ 
ter  returned  to  the  capital  in  1634  j  but  by  this  time  popnk 
taste  seems  to  have  undergone  an  improvement,  with  w^ 
Tabarin ’s  questions  and  answers  had  not  kept  pace.  The 
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ppearance  of  their  former  favorite  made  precisely  the 
Mune  impression  on  the  Parisians  as  the  re-perasal  of  the 
novels  of  her  youth  on  the  aunt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  They 
Barrelled  how  they  ever  could  have  tolerated  him.  A  pe¬ 
tition  was  presented  to  the  parliament  in  which  complaint 
was  made  that  “  Montlor,  and  other  charlatans,  sang  songs 
and  did  things  unbecoming  and  scandalous,”  and  a  strong 
desire  was  expressed  for  the  decided  interposition  of  author¬ 
ity  in  order  to  end  the  mischief.  The  petition  was  favora¬ 
bly  received,  and  measures  were  adopted  that  at  once  and 
effatually  silenced  the  wit  of  Tabarin.  Thenceforward  we 
hear  no  more  of  him. 


A  CARNIVAL  NIGHT  IN  VENICE. 

It  was  a  wonderful  spectacle,  such  as  John  Ruskin 
could  never  have  described ;  such  as  Tiziano  Vecelli  could 
hardly  have  painted.  The  Canal  Grande  was  almost 
paved  with  boats.  The  innumerable  oil-lamps  of  every 
wnceivable  shape  and  color  that  festooned  the  grand  old 
palaces  of  Venice  cast  a  strange  glow  of  light  on  the 
maps  of  maskers  that  floated  on  tlie  water  highways  of 

city  of  Marino  Faliero  and  Pantalone  dei  Bisognosi. 
There  were  public  gondolas,  there  were  masks,  there  were 
(oldiers,  there  were  sailors,  there  was  a  sea  of  gold,  a  sea 
ot  silver,  a  sea  of  purple,  a  living,  moving  kaleidoscope  of 
ever)'  hue  and  shade ;  there  were  galleys  decorated  with 
white  satin,  and  galleys  covered  with  crimson  velvet;  there 
were  gondolas  blazoning  with  every  description  of  fantastic 
ud  gorgeous  devices ;  there  was  a  boat  manned  by  Albar 
nian  Greeks  in  white  jacket  and  scarlet  tarbosh;  there  was 
a  caic  tiill  of  Turks  with  green  turbans.  Now  came  mask¬ 
ers  attired  in  red  jiourpoints  and  hose,  with  cocks’  feathers 
in  their  bonnets ;  then  followed  a  bark  crowded  with  cava¬ 
liers  of  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  Courtiers,  apparently 
just  stepped  out  of  a  canvas  painted  Vandyke,  floated 
side  by  side  with  some  men-at-arms  of  Hans  Holbein,  with 
Spanish  inquisitors  and  alguaciles,  with  harlequin,  with 
Bri''hella.  Solemn  Moors  bandied  sallies  with  sprightly 
colombinas,  and  shouts  of  laughter  mingled  with  the 
sounds  of  music  and  of  singing.  For  Venice  was  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  place  in  which  to  reside  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century-.  Tbe  stomach,  the  ear,  and  eye  were  each  catered 
for  with  exquisite  attention  and  unparalleled  success.  Eat- 
drinking,  playing,  and  masqueratling  had  full  license 
M  head-tjuarters :  politics  were  stiictly  forbidden.  The 
Venetians  were  no  lon'^er  the  men  who  had  conquered  the 
Saracens  by  sea,  who  had  beaten  the  League  of  Cambrai 
by  land.  Merrymaking  was  the  occuoiition  of  their  lives ; 
trading  its  occasional  diversion.  For  years  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  comedy  of  Goldoni,  the  advent  of  a  new 
Arlecchino  or  Pantalone,  the  invention  of  novel  entertain¬ 
ments,  ent'rossed  the  consideration  of  tlie  Venetians, 
together  with  the  price  of  coral,  opium,  amber,  and 
tobacco,  and  with  the  rate  of  the  exchanges.  Thus  it 
happened  that  when  the  cannon  of  Gen.  Bonaparte  gave 
the  signal  across  the  Mincio  of  the  end  of  the  oldest  re¬ 
public  in  Christendom,  its  enervated  citizens  were  plunged 
ui  pleasure,  and  carelessly  enjoying  the  mummeries  of 
carnival. 

“  A  truce  to  jests,  signor  1  ”  exclaimed  Jacopo  Foscarini, 
ai  his  gondola  stopped  before  the  well-known  hostlery  of 
the  “  Aquila  Bianca.”  “  An  important  duty  awaits  us.  It 
1  i«  supper-time.”  And  the  party,  with  a  joyous  cheer, 
alighted  from  the  galley,  and  laying  aside  their  dark  domi- 
toet  and  black  visors,  took  their  seats  around  the  sumptu¬ 
ously-garnished  board.  Jacopo  Foscarini,  the  host,  was  a 
prosperous  merchant ;  he  had  early  in  life  wedded  a  sub¬ 
stantial  dowry,  to  which  a  slight  maiden  was  appended ; 
be  had  in  due  course  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  honors  of 
paternity ;  he  accumulated  sequins,  frequented  his  ridotto. 
visited  theatres,  and  kept  out  of  all  trouble.  Foscarii  i 
Would  have  been  a  happy  man,  but  —  there  was  a  but. 
Owing  to  certain  family  traditions  imparted  to  him  in 
childhrxxl  by  an  aged  grandparent,  he  had  imbibed  a  re- 
■uarkable  dread  of  the  terrible  inquisitors.  During  his 


youth  he  had  been  haunted  by  pictures  of  the  mysterious 
powers  of  the  Serene  Simors,  of  the  omniscience  of  the 
Council  of  Three,  of  the  Jarful  punishments  falling  on  the 
wretched  heads  of  rebels  and  unbelievers,  of  black  cham¬ 
bers  with  instruments  of  torture,  of  sable  headsmen,  of 
secret  and  silent  executions.  It  was  an  article  of  faith 
with  him  that  walls  had  ears,  that  doors  had  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  knack  of  repeating  whispers  on  subjects  that  had 
best  be  avoided,  that  the  mouth  of  the  lion  daily  roared 
the  doom  of  unoflTending  citizens,  that  the  life  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians  was  about  as  safe  as  if  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
floated  inside  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  vain  had 
his  friends  made  merry  with  his  notions,  laughed  at  his 
credulity,  and  ridiculed  his  guilelessness  of  mind.  Beincr 
of  a  genial  character,  he  fully  forgave  them,  hoping  only 
they  might  not  themselves  b^ome  living,  or  worse  still, 
dead,  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  his  knowledge. 
His  intimate  associate  especially,  Dottor  Ballanzoni,  a  witty 
and  ingenious  advocate,  would  pitilessly  pelt  him  with  his 
satire,  until  Jacopo  shuddered  at  such  scepticism. 

Some  days  before  the  commencement  of  this  story,  our 
merchant  of  Venice  had  met  with  an  occurrence  that  had 
filled  his  mind  with  considerable  uneasiness.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  home  from  Padua,  where  he  had  transacted  lucra¬ 
tive  business,  on  board  the  mail,  which  was  simply  a  canal- 
boat,  struggling  to  accomplish  its  three  miles  per  hour  with 
praiseworthy  industry.  Our  traveller,  becoming  tired  of 
gazing  at  the  horizon,  consisting  of  the  earthern  dykes  con¬ 
fining  the  canal;  being  unable,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
musical  organization,  to  appreciate  the  sentimental  ditties  of 
the  gentleman  at  the  prow,  who  accompanied  a  cracked 
voice  on  a  cracked  guitar ;  and  having  eimausted  his  pleas¬ 
ant  anticipations  of  embracing  his  Laura  and  the  little  ones, 
and  of  realizing  the  profits  of  his  latest  ventures,  began  to 
pay  attention  to  a  conversation  carried  on  by  two  of  his 
fellow-passengers  standing  near  him.  One  of  the  interloc¬ 
utors,  a  man  with  small,  sinister  eyes,  clad  as  an  ordinary 
trader,  was  warmly  discussing  Mlitical  tonics  with  a  younw 
student  from  Padua,  who,  at  fint  sumewbat  shy,  soon  e^ 
pressed  his  opinion  with  spirit. 

“  How  would  our  great  Dante  thunder,  were  he  to  arise 
from  his  grave  now  I  To  behold  such  effete  tyranny,  such 
pusillanimous  despotism,  such  a  mixture  of  cruelty  and 
weakness,  such  complete  degeneracy !  Probably  he  would 
invoke  on  Venice,  instead  of  on  Jl^sa,  his  great  impreca¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  would  call  upon  the  surrounding  islets  to  dam 
up  the  Canal  Grande,  so  that  it  might  overflow  our  city, 
and  drown  thendn  every  man,  woman,  or  child.  Happily, 
Gen.  Bonaparte  is  driving  back  everywhere  the  Austrmns. 
France  represents  liberty,  represents  enlightenment,  repre¬ 
sents  progress ;  and  I  trust  that  Venice  itself  may  soon.” 
..."  Softly,  my  friend  ;  you  are  speaking  high  treason,” 
interrupted  the  trader,  with  an  unctuous  smile ;  “  however, 
you  are  in  the  right ;  and  may  we  soon  behold  the  French 
tricolor  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  What  say  you,  signor  ?  ” 
added  he,  addressing  Foscarini,  “  do  you  not  agree  with  us 
that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better  ?  ” 

The  latter,  who  stood  aghast  at  such  unexampled  au¬ 
dacity,  at  such  rank  blasphemy,  but  in  whom  happily  the 
bump  of  caution  was  strongly  developed,  quickly  replied, _ 

“  Signor,  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  our  betters.  VVe  are 
subjects  of  the  Serene  Republic,  and  the  Serene  Republic 
must  to  us  be  the  best  government  on  earth,  llie  State  of 
St.  Mark  has  lived  for  centuries,  and  will  live  for  centuries 
more ;  I  know  nothing  of  this  Gen.  Bonaparte  and  of  his 
Frenchmen.  1  am  a  Venetian  and  a  merchant,  and  as  long 
as  commerce  prospers  and  his  wife  and  family  are  well, 
Jacopo  Foscarini  is  satisfied,  and  the  most  loyal  of  citizens. 
Farewell,  signor;”  and  he  hastily  withdrew.  He  fancied 
the  trader  gave  him  a  malignant  glance  with  his  gray  eyes 
at  parting ;  and  he  was  certain  that  since  his  return  those 
evil  orbs  nad  haunted  him  in  the  Rialto,  in  the  Casino,  in 
the  Canal  Grande.  His  fears,  however,  were  as  usual 
laughed  at  by  U  Dottore,  who  assured  him  he  was  sufifering 
from  the  consequences  of  a  vivid  imagination. 

“  To  the  health  of  our  entertainer,  illustrious  8i<niori  I  ” 
exclaimed  Dottor  Ballanzoni,  at  the  end  of  an  exccQent  re- 
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past,  whilst  replenishing  his  glass ;  “  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  man  who  possesses  we  kindest  heart,  the  prettiest  wife, 
the  most  unbounded  faith,  the  choicest  Cyprus.”  .  .  . 

“  Imported  by  myself  in  my  own  ship,”  interrupted 
proudly  Foscarini.  “  1  have  sent  Beppo  home  for  another 
dozen,  so  spare  not  the  golden  juice.” 

“  Were  tne  brazen  lips  of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  once  to 
taste  it,”  observed  Sig.  Ottavio,  another  ancient  friend  of 
Jacopo,  “  he  would  refuse  to  swallow  any  more  paper  de¬ 
nunciations.  Let  us  all  join  in  the  cry  ‘  Evviva,  Jacopo 
Foscarini  I  ’  ” 

The  shouts  and  the  clashing  of  glasses  clearly  indicated 
that  the  company  had  reached  that  state  of  contentedness 
of  mind  which  is  described  by  writers  of  proverbs  as  a 
continual  feast.  The  Venetians  are  a  sober  race ;  nevei^ 
thelesB,  it  was  carnival  time,  and  the  Cyprus  was  luscious, 
and  the  Capri  old,  so  the  guests  were  not  sparing  in  their 
libations. 

“  Another  toast,  signori,”  said  Sig.  Lelio.  “We  must 
not  omit  to  celebrate  our  ancient  glories.  To  the  Doge,  the 
Council  of  Three,  the  Headsman,  the  Piombi.” 

“  Enough,  lor  Heaven’s  sake  I  ”  ejaculated  nervously  Fos¬ 
carini,  who  glanced  round  the  apartment  to  inquire  whether 
the  walls,  indignant  at  what  they  had  heard,  had  not  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  laded  frescoes  the  ancient  writing.  “  The 
Serene  Republic  is  still  mistress  in  Venice,  at  all  events. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  devoureil  by  the  rats  in  the  Piombi,  or 
nibbled  at  by  the  fishes  in  the  Canal  Grande  ?  1  value  my 
skin,  so  I  had  best  withdraw,  lest  my  Laura  become  a  widow 
before  her  time.” 

Boars  of  laughter  greeted  this  remonstrance  of  the  tim¬ 
orous  Jacopo,  who  was,  nevertheless,  half-forcibly,  half-en- 
treatingly,  detained  in  his  chair,  and  by  no  means  suffered 
to  rise,  llie  generous  wine  passed  round  and  round,  and 
the  guests,  with  heightened  color  and  sparkling  eyes,  min¬ 
gled  their  voices  together  until  unutterable  confusion  en¬ 
sued.  Dottor  Sanguette,  an  eminent  physician,  related  the 

Sarticulars  of  a  wonderful  cure  he  had  performed ;  Signor 
lalatesta,  the  poet,  recited  a  sonnet  in  nonor  of  Bacchus ; 
Sig.  Florindo  narrated  a  wonderful  voyage  of  one  of  his 
ships ;  whilst  Dottor  Ballanzoni,  who  had  been  remarkably 
abstemious  and  quiet,  was  whispering,  in  a  comer,  to  Sig. 
Ottavio,  and  one  or  two  others.  At  last  the  company 
broke  up,  and  Jacopo  Foscarini  soon  found  himself  in  his 
gondola  in  the  dark,  silent  highways  of  Venice.  He  could 
not  be  said  to  be  inebriated,  though  he  would  hardly  have 
been  qualified  for  a  seat  in  the  judicial  bench.  When  he 
reached  home  he  felt  hot,  and  his  brow  was  flushed,  and  his 
blood  careered  through  his  veins  at  an  unusual  pace,  so 
that,  instead  of  preceding  to  his  bedchamber,  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  his  warehouse.  To  cool  himself,  he  pulled 
out  his  books ;  and  as  he  found  he  could  make  his  additions 
correctly  enough,  he  fell  to  his  work  at  that  very  unusual 
hour.  He  reckoned  the  gains  of  his  last  journey,  which 
were  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  Sooth  to  say,  he 
had  a  decided  weakness  in  the  favor  of  gold,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  of  its  talismanic  properties,  as  much 
indeed  as  if  he  had  frequented  the  Royal  Exchange,  instead 
of  the  Rialto.  As  the  gooilly  number  of  clinking  bright 
yellow  sequins  in  his  strong  box  lay  before  him,  he  chuckled 
with  delight,  and  calculated  mentally  what  he  should 
add  thereto  from  the  proceeds  of  the  spices  and  drugs  sold 
at  Padua,  and  iram  the  silks  purchased  there  for  the  Vene¬ 
tian  market.  He  laughed,  he  cackled,  he  crowed ;  he  was 
in  a  state  of  beatitude.  Why  that  sudden  change  in  his 
countenance  ?  What  converted  its  purple,  ruddy  hue  into 
an  almost  cadaverous  paleness  ?  His  eyes  were  fixed  with 
affright,  and  his  hands  shook  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
gather  his  coin.  Two  figures  in  black  hooded  dresses,  all 
covered  but  their  eyes,  stood  on  the  threshold.  He  knew 
too  well  who  they  were.  Had  they  not  haunted  him  for 
years  ?  had  he  not  beheld  them  in  his  nightmares  ?  The 
fumes  of  the  wine  in  a  moment  disappeared,  and  Jacopo, 
as  soon  as  he  could  articulate  connected  sounds,  begged  to 
know  of  his  visitors  their  errand.  Without  replying,  the 
familiars  bandaged  his  eyes  with  a  black  scarf,  and  led  him 
swiftly  to  a  gondola. 


The  unhappy  Foscarini  mentally  vowed,  as  he  sank 
tremblingly  on  a  seat  in  the  galley,  an  offering  to  the 
shrine  of  his  patron  saint,  San  Jacopo,  of  ten  of  the  larcest 
and  whitest  wax  tapers  in  his  stores,  if  he  escaped  witli  a 
whole  skin.  On  landing,  he  walked  through  a  labyrinth  of 
passages,  apparently  subterranean,  to  judge  from  the  cold, 
dank  smell,  between  his  guides,  until  he  heard  the  dratviog 
of  heavy  bolts  and  bars,  the  opening  of  locks,  and  the 
croaking  of  rusty  hinges,  followed  by  the  ramming  home  of  ! 
bolts  and  bars,  and  turning  of  keys.  He  called  out ;  no 
one  answered  him.  He  advanced,  but  in  every  direction  a 
hard  stone  wall  met  him.  With  his  feet  he  telt  that  the  | 
only  furniture  in  the  cell  was  a  little  straw  in  the  comer. 

On  that  not  over  comfortable  couch  he  threw  himself,  to 
brood  tipon  his  certainly  not  cheering  position. 

Ihe  fears  of  Foscarini’s  whole  life  were  at  last  realized. 
What  he  had  most  dreaded,  most  earnestly  tried  to  avoid, 
had  actually  come  to  pass.  Notwithstanding  all  his  pru¬ 
dence,  all  his  loyalty,  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
terrible  inquisitors.  He  recalled  to  his  memory  the  stories 
he  had  heanl  in  his  boyhood,  and  which  had  caused  sneh  I 
an  ineffaceable  impression  in  his  mind,  of  men  who  had 
been  snatched  from  their  families,  and  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  without  leaving  a  trace  or  mark  behind.  | 
There  was  Sig.  Florindo  dei  Bisugnosi,  a  jovial  fellow,  and 
a  boon  companion,  but  rather  too  free-spoken,  not  so  good 
a  Catholic  as  he  might  have  been,  perhaps,  and  bold  enongh  I 

to  criticise  his  betters.  \Miither  had  ne  gone,  when  one  \ 

morning  he  was  missed  ?  His  friends,  and  especially  his  \ 
creditors,  had  sought  him  hither  and  thither  to  no  purpose. 
The  sceptics  said  he  sought  refuge  in  Bologna,  owing  to 
certain  debts ;  but  others,  the  wise  ones,  gravely  averred 
that  he  had  been  eaten  alive  by  the  rats  in  the  PionibL 
Had  he,  Jaco{x>,  not  also  been  told  of  the  late  fate  of  Sig. 
Nicolini,  the  well-known  advocate,  a  clever  man,  but  by  no 
means  prudent  in  his  admissions  ?  His  relations,  alter  a 
prolonged  absence,  gave  him  up  for  lost.  He  certainly  was 
found  a  fortnight  after,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canal 
Grande,  with  a  dagger  through  his  heart. 

What  had  he  committed,  he,  Jacopo  Foscarini,  a  tme 
and  devout  merchant  of  Venice,  that  he  should  be  torn 
from  his  darling  Laura,  from  his  Uttle  Lelio,  Carlo,  and 
Beatrice,  and  from  his  dear,  bright  seuuins,  and  his  ware¬ 
houses  full  of  silks  and  spices  ?  And  how  about  his  boon 
companions,  his  guests  of  the  previous  night?  Where  ; 
were  they  ?  Had  they  also  been  arrested  ?  and  did  he  not 
owe  bis  own  sufferings  to  their  wicked  incredulity  ?  Or 
was  it  to  the  evil-eyed  man  on  board  the  mail-boat,  who  j 
wanted  to  inveigle  mm  into  a  conversation  ?  Yet  he  had  I 
been  cautious  on  that  occasion ;  and  as  to  his  gny  comrades,  ' 
how  could  he  have  helped  their  wild  and  inconsiderate 
sallies  ?  With  regard  to  Dottor  Ballanzoni  and  Sig.  Lelio 
Tagliaferro,  great  as  was  his  friendship  for  them,  he  could  * 

scarcely  feel  much  grief  for  them,  seeing  how  often  they  . 

had  mocked  him  for  his  superior  wisdom,  and  how  by  their 
ribald  jests  they  had  probably  brought  to  ruin  the  whole 
par^. 

Then  the  merchant  thought  of  his  unhappy  Laura,  seeking  \ 
him  everywhere,  despatching  servants  to  the  houses  of  ail  | 
his  acquaintances,  making  every  effort  to  ascertain  w  hat  had  I 
befallen  him,  sighing  and  weeping  over  the  children,  break¬ 
ing  her  poor  little  heart  for  him.  Would  he  ever  clasp  her  j 
in  his  arms  again?  Fatigued  and  worn  out,  he  endeavored 
to  forget  his  misery  in  sleep.  Feeling  sharp,  stinging  bites 
in  various  parts  of  his  person,  the  idea  flashed  through  his 
mind  that  he  was  surrounded  by  rats,  and  the  horrible  fate 
of  Florindo  dei  Bisognosi  danced  before  his  eyes.  Up  he 
started ;  he  walked  ;  he  ran  hundreds  of  times  through  Ae 
eight  feet  square  forming  his  dominion ;  he  shook  from  him 
frantically  the  unclean  vermin,  shouting  until  he  fell  ez* 
hausted  and  powerless  on  the  straw.  Eventually  he  sank 
into  an  agitated  doze,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  being  broiled 
before  an  immense  furnace  by  a  couple  of  demons,  one  of 
whom  had  the  face  of  the  malignant-eyed  individual  of  the 
mail,  whilst  the  other  bore  the  features  of  Dott.  Ballanzoni 
He  awoke  after  his  perturbed  slumbers,  having  lost  all  so- 
count  of  time,  the  cell  being  windowless,  and  therefore 
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djrk,  when  the  bars  of  his  prison-house  were  drawn,  the 
lock  was  turned,  the  rusty  hinges  creaked,  and  mysterious 
black  figures  surrounded  the  unfortunate  man  and  carried 
him  away  to  pudgment. 

Cour.age  with  Foscarini  was  at  his  best  a  quality  conspic- 
oous  for  its  absence  ;  and  certainly  the  events  of  the  past 
night  had  not  tended  to  repair  the  omission  of  Nature.  His 
legs  shook  as  if  he  had  the  ague,  and  he  could  hardly  follow 
his  dismal  escort,  until  at  last  he  was  commanded  to  stop 
short  in  his  career.  His  eyes  being  unbandaged,  he  found 
himself  in  a  hall  hung  with  black,  that  being  the  favorite 
color  of  the  great  triumvirate.  On  a  raised  dais,  and  be¬ 
hind  a  table  covered  with  sable  cloth,  sat  three  grave  and 
reverend-looking  personages,  clad  in  the  same  ominous 
hue.  Three  omcials  at  a  lower  table,  and  half  a  dozen 
familiars,  all  in  habiliments  of  that  mournful  tint,  were  the 
remaining  occupants  of  the  apartment,  which  was  lighted 
by  the  glare  of  half  a  dozen  torches.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  what  appeared  to  be  numerous  instruments 
of  torture.  Racks,  pincers,  iron  bars,  and  strange  steel 
and  copper  implements  of  fantastic  shapes,  hard,  shining, 
cold,  and  merciless  as  the  inquisitors  themselves,  were 
ranged  around  in  curious  order. 

'fte  merchant,  by  no  means  cheered  at  the  spectacle  that 
met  his  affrighted  gaze,  increased  his  former  vow  to  twenty 
wax  tapers  tor  the  shrine  of  bis  patron  saint ;  and  he  even 
added  thereto  twenty  more  for  that  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
herself,  if  he  ever  embraced  again  his  Laura  and  the  little 
ones  in  this  world;  if  he  ever  lived  to  look  u^n  the 
bright  sun  once^more.  He  felt  that  he  stood  before  the 
dread  Tribunal,  which,  according  to  the  traditions  of  his 
childhoo<l,  had  equalled  the  H<dy  Inquisition  of  Spain  in 
vindictiveness  and  power,  and  the  famous  Vehmegericht  of 
Germany  in  secrecy  and  relentlessness. 

“  Prisoner,  the  gates  of  Padua  closed  behind  thee  re¬ 
cently?”  harshly  exclaimed  one  of  the  judges. 

“  It  is  even  so,  most  illustrious  signors,”  numbly  replied 
Foscarini. 

“For  a  week  thou  didst  trafific  there  in  silks  and 
spices  ?  ” 

“  It  is  true,  most  Serene  Signors  :  I  am  but  a  poor  trader, 
and  never  venture  to  say  aught  unbecoming  an  obscure 
individual  like  myself.” 

“  Four  days  since  the  mail-boat  carried  thee  back  to  Ven¬ 
ice  ?  ’’ 

“  Your  Excellency  has  stated  facts  which  I  believed  only 
known  to  ray  family.” 

“  Dost  thou  recollect  a  certain  conversation  held  on  board 
between  a  Padua  student  and  another,  in  which  the  former 
dared  to  pass  disrespectful  remarks  on  the  Supreme  Rulers 
of  the  Serene  Republic  ?  ” 

“I  do,  most  illustrious  signors,”  faltered  Foscarini; 
“but  —  I  took  no  part  —  I  said  nothing  —  I  ”  — 

“  Silence  1  we  are  acquainted  with  more  than  thou  canst 
tell  us.  Last  night,  furthermore,  within  the  precincts 
of  Venice,  at  the  supper-table,  thy  boon  campanions 
mocke<l  ”  — 

“But  I  did  not, most  Serene  Signors,”  rejoined  Foscarini, 
in  piteous  tones.  “I  am  innocent;  I  remonstrated  with 
them  —  I  —  I  —  ” 

“Peace  1  ”  thundered  the  inquisitor.  “  No  mortal  power 
can  me  offenders  from  our  vengeance.  Behold  the  doom 
awaiting  evil-doers  and  traitors  to  the  Serene  Republic  I  ” 

A  black  curtain,  on  one  side  of  the  chamber,  was  raised, 
eiposing  to  the  prisoner’s  view  a  scaffold  erected  in  a  large 
and  deep  recess.  With  his  head  resting  on  a  block,  knelt 
a  man  in  whom  the  terrified  Jacopo  believed  he  recognized 
Ae  free-spoken  student,  his  former  travelling  companion. 
On  his  left  stood  another,  in  the  black  garb  of  a  familiar, 
whose  features  Foscarini,  after  as  close  a  scrutiny  as  his 
confused  perceptions  allowed  him  to  make,  found  to  resem¬ 
ble  those  of  the  man  with  the  sinister  eye.  On  the  right 
of  the  culprit  was  the  headsman,  with  uplifted  axe,  his 
countenance  hidden  by  the  usual  black  visor.  On  a  signal 
from  the  presiding  inquisitor,  the  fatal  weapon  fell.  Fos¬ 
carini  would  have  shrieked  had  not  his  tongue  cleaved  to  his 
mouth. 


Roars  of  laughter  aroused  him  suddenly  from  the  lethar¬ 
gy  into  which  he  was  falling. 

A  singular  transformation-scene  then  ensued.  The  heavy 
black  hangings  from  one  side  of  the  chamber  fell,  and  the 
strong  day-light  played  on  the  heads  of  the  inquisitors. 
Masks,  wigs,  disguises,  disappeared,  and  Jacopo  found 
himself  staring  incredulously  at  the  good-humored  but 
somewhat  cynical  countenance  of  Dottor  Ballanzoni,  and  at 
the  jovial  and  amused  faces  of  his  friends,  Ottavio  and 
Florindo. 

“  Wliat  is  all  this  ?  Where  are  the  inquisitors  ?  ”  stam¬ 
mered  Foscarini. 

“  They  exist  only  in  your  brain,”  replied  BallanzonL 
“  A  carnival  joke,  and  the  wager  of  a  supjier  at  the  ‘  Aquila 
Bianca  ’  that  I  would  dispel  your  puerile  fears,  are  the  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  mystery.” 

“  Where  are  we  ?  ” 

“  In  a  cellar  in  the  ‘  Aquila  Bianca,’  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  by  the  accommodating  host.” 

“  And  the  headsman  ?  ” 

“  The  chief  cook  of  the  establishment,”  laughed  in  Otta¬ 
vio  ;  “  and  the  Padua  student  one  of  his  scullions.  “  Be¬ 
hold,  around  you,  the  instruments  of  torture  !  ”  and  the  be¬ 
wildered  and  somewhat  ashamed  Foscarini  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  numerous  pans,  kettles,  spits,  and  saucepans,  that  had 
made  his  blood  run  cold  before. 

“  And  now  go  home  to  Signora  Laura,”  said  Florindo, 
“  and  come  back  betimes  for  the  supper  to  which  I  ask  you 
all.” 
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It  is  only  natural  that  a  genuine  lover  of  reading,  a 
“  helluo  librorum,”  should  love  the  vehicles  through  which 
he  receives  his  darling  information,  and  among  which  so 
many  of  his  hours  are  pleasantly  occupied.  However,  when 
we  see  a  gentleman  spend  much  valuable  time  in  putting 
in  order  those  volumes  which  had  been  arranged  a  score  of 
times  already,  calling  his  binder  frequently  to  council,  ap¬ 
plying  his  ivory  ruler  to  the  margins  of  two  copies  of  the 
same  edition,  and  rejecting  a  correct  for  an  inferior  copy  on 
account  of  some  casual  advantage,  we  begin  to  entertain 
doubts  on  the  soundness  of  the  intellect  of  our  student. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet  with  one  instance  at  least 
of  a  juvenile  bibliomaniac.  He  was  a  quiet,  and  rather  a 
heavy  youth  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  whose  mother  and  eld¬ 
er  brother  had  vainly  endeavored  to  inoculate  him  with  a 
love  of  study  or  reading  of  any  description.  Fortunately, 
he  had  in  his  possession  a  neat  little  bookcase,  and  a  few 
newish  volumes  being  one  day  given  to  him,  he  placed  them 
beside  the  few  there  already,  and  began  to  think  how  much 
better  the  mahogany  article  would  look  if  the  shelves  were 
filled.  “  I  think,”  said  he,  “  if  these  three  shelves  were  full, 
I  should  like  to  sit  down  and  read  the  books  one  after  an¬ 
other  till  I  would  get  to  the  very  end.”  His  family  acted 
on  the  hint ;  and,  though  not  encumbered  with  unnecessary 
cash,  managed  by  degrees  to  add  sundry  volumes  of  “  Ju¬ 
venile  Libraries,”  Tabart's  “  Fairy  Tales,”  “  Collections  of 
Voyages,  ”  Miss  Edgeworth’s  “  Parents’  Assistant,”  &c.,  till 
there  was  not  a  vacancy  to  be  found.  No  more  purchases 
being  needed,  the  heavy  youth  sat  down  in  front  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  view  of  his  treasures,  and  was  rapt  in  delight 
for  some  minutes.  Alas !  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
backs  began  to  displease  his  fastidious  taste,  and  he  cried 
out  to  his  mother,  “  Oh  1  how  ugly  they  look  I  I  must  get 
all  Darton’s  Library  bound  uniform,  and  all  Miss  Edgeworui’s 
stories,  and  all  the  Voyages.  Oh,  what  a  nice  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  my  bookcase  will  be  then !  and  every  leisure  moment 
I  can  get.  I’ll  be  sitting  in  that  chair  and  reading.”  At  this 
point  of  the  “  fat  boy’s  ”  education  we  lost  sight  of  him ; 
and  we  cannot  now  tell  whether  the  additional  expense  was 
repaid  by  additional  literary  exertions  on  his  part. 

If  he  IS  still  “  beneath  the  canopy,”  and  can  afford  the 
expense,  he  is  certain  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  cheerful- 
looking  library,  and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  attending  auctions 
when  long  sets  in  tasty  bindings  are  contended  for.  Pur¬ 
chasers  such  as  he  are  no  better  than  literary  upholsterers. 
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Their  motives  are  almost  intelligible :  not  so  those  of  an¬ 
other  class  of  book-collectors,  of  whom  we  were  once  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  model  specimen. 

This  worthy  lived  in  one  of  the  Dublin  squares,  was  un¬ 
encumbered  with  a  family,  ha<l  money  at  command,  was 
most  miserly  in  everj  respect  but  the  one ;  but  at  auctions 
would  not  let  himself  be  out-bid  when  a  nice-looking  work 
in  long  or  short  set  was  put  up.  This,  after  being  got  home, 
he  never  opened,  and  his  purchases  lay  in  attics,  bedrooms, 
drawing-rooms,  and  parlors,  on  tables,  chairs,  on  the  car¬ 
pets,  without  order  or  symmetry,  and  the  owner  had  not  the 
slightest  clew  towards  the  discovery  of  any  volume  he 
might  wish  to  consult. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  a  gentleman’s  custom  to  shave 
himself  once  a  day  at  least,  our  bibliomaniac  endured  that 
infliction  only  once  or  twice  in  the  week.  lie  did  aot  pat¬ 
ronize  the  ordinary  sellers  of  books,  new  or  second-hand. 
The  mere  purchase  of  a  volume  or  volumes  had  no  interest 
for  him,  unless  flavored  by  a  brisk  contention,  and  conse¬ 
quent  victory  over  some  rival  of  similar  taste.  The  sec¬ 
ond-hand  booksellers,  resenting  his  interference  in  their 
little  speculations,  and  the  scarcity  of  his  visits  to  their 
dusty  emporiums,  were  in  the  habit  of  “  salting  his  pur¬ 
chases  ;  ”  a  technical  expression  for  making  him  pay  dear 
for  his  literary  acquisitions. 

This  gentleman  was  not  without  a  double  in  his  pursuits, 
which  were,  however,  carried  on  with  a  difference  by  his 
concurrent.  He  owned  a  lonely  house  in  a  midland  county, 
purchased  books  whenever  or  wherever  they  came  in  his 
way,  got  them  conveyed  to  this  building,  an<l  deposited  in 
the  style  adopted  by  his  Dublin  brother,  locked  the  door 
and  set  forth  on  a  new  quest.  At  his  death,  his  learned 
■tores  were  found  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  vermin,  mildew, 
and  other  incidental  plagues  having  for  years  been  silently 
doing  their  worst  on  them. 

Some  years  since,  tliere  existed  a  rich,  wifeless  and  child¬ 
less  Dublin  citizen,  whose  house  was  so  full  of  books,  that, 
except  the  small  portion  of  a  room  where  he  took  his  meals 
(meals  cooked  by  his  own  hands),  and  another  small  por¬ 
tion  of  another  room,  where  his  fwd  was  placed,  there  was 
neither  table,  chair,  nor  iwrtion  of  floor  uncovered  by  vol¬ 
umes  in  every  conceivable  condition.  Contemporary  with 
this  student,  and  not  far  from  his  residence,  dwelt  a  woman 
collector,  whose  pursuits  and  mode  of  life  were  similar. 

Among  the  most  eccentric  of  book-collectors  might  be 
reckoned  Abraham  Abell,  a  gentleman  of  the  Societv  of 
Friends.  He  was  born  at  Pope’s  Quay,  in  the  city  of  dork, 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1783,  and  died  on  the  1 2tl/of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1851.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Rev. 
Matthew  Horgan,  of  Blarney,  and  of  John  Windele,  the 
estimable  archa-ologist,  of  bis  native  city.  This  Last-named 
of  the  literary  trio  left  a  brief  memoir  of  his  attached 
friends,  and  from  it  we  submit  an  abridgment  of  some  pas¬ 
sages. 

Mr.  Abell’s  ancestors  had  occupied  a  high  position  among 
the  Cork  merchants  for  about  two  centuries,  but  he  himself 
took  more  interest  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 
He  exerted  himself  for  the  interests  of  the  various  literary 
institutions  of  his  native  city,  and  was  a  member  of  some 
learned  societies,  Irish  and  foreign.  Mr.  Windele  says  of 
him,  “  His  social  qualities,  his  virtues  and  moral  worth,  his 
well-stored  mind,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  his 
happy  powers  of  narration,  and  inexhaustible  fund  of  anec¬ 
dote,  combined  with  many  amusing  whimsicalities  and 
harmless  eccentricities,  gave  him  welcome  access  to  many 
circles.” 

He  diligently  collected  numismatic  works  and  rare  books, 
and  when  not  occupied  with  these,  made  experiments  in 
electricity.  Of  his  intense  interest  in  the  relics  of  pagan 
and  early  Christian  times,  Mr.  Windele,  his  biographer, 
gives  the  following  amusing  instance.  The  first  sepulchral 
mound  ever  visited  by  him  was  that  on  Currabinny  Hill  at 
the  entrance  of  Cork  Harbor,  and  thus  he  inaugurated  his 
acquaintance  with  it :  — 

“  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  mound,  he  flung  himself 
on  his  back  on  the  sward,  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  shouted 
aloud  ia  his  exultation.  Hu  then  rolled  himself  down  the 
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side  of  the  cone.  Again  he  ascended  the  apex,  and  made  a 
similar  descent  at  the  opptosite  side.  This  he  also  repeated 
at  the  other  two  points,  so  as  to  describe  a  cross,  thus 
Christianizing  the  old  pagan  sepulchre  by  these  strange 
rites.” 

Having  met  with  a  severe  heart-disappointment  in  early 
life,  he  thenceforward  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of 
bachelorhood.  Giving  up  business,  he  would  have  taken 
up  his  residence  in  an  unused  tower ;  but  finding  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way,  he  sought  for  rooms  in  the  Cork  In¬ 
stitution,  and  there  enjoyed  for  years  such  an  existence  as 
we  are  about  to  describe.  None  but  a  most  intimate  friend 
was  allowed  to  cross  his  threshold,  or  gratify  himself  with 
a  sight  of  the  literary  lumber  piled  on  every  coigne  of  van- 
tnge,  and  even  on  the  solitary  chair  which  overlooked  the 
encumbered  floor. 

Unlike  the  worthies  just  mentioned,  our  archmolo^ist 
diligently  studied  his  books.  He  would  even  read  far  into 
the  night ;  and  if  he  found  “  an  exposition  of  sleep  ”  creep¬ 
ing  over  him,  he  immediately  strapped  up  one  of  his  lews, 
and  read  on,  painfully  supported  by  the  other. 

No  fire  was  allowed  to  burn  in  his  chimney.  He  cooked 
his  simple  meals  over  a  few  sticks,  or  alcohol  set  on  fire. 
He  endured  the  cold  of  winter  by  warming  his  members 
with  such  exercise  as  could  be  furnished  by  a  skipping- 
rope,  or  what  our  children  cail  cutchy  culchoo.  Stoopinw 
down  and  joining  his  hands  before  the  upper  part  of  his 
shins,  he  hopped  about,  and  thus  promoted  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  promotion  of  animal  heat.  Tliese  ex¬ 
ercises  he  supplemented  at  times  by  a  race  up  and  down 
stairs.  On  every  return  of  his  birthday  he  walked  as  many 
miles  as  he  was  years  old.  His  biographer  says  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  custom  till  he  was  beyond  fifty. 

His  nightly  repose  he  took  on  a  mere  mattress,  his  head 
resting  on  a  pile  of  paper.  In  youth,  his  nerves  were  some¬ 
what  affected  by  the  recital  of  some  ghost  stories  in  the 
kitchen.  So,  to  conquer  any  tendency  to  superstitious 
fears,  he  slept  for  a  few  weeks  with  a  skeleton  on  either 
side  of  his  hed,  and,  the  first  few  nights  excepted,  felt  no 
inconvenience. 

Before  the  consumption  of  horse-flesh  had  become  an  in¬ 
stitution,  he  made  an  experiment  on  a  rump  steak  taken 
front  a  young  colt  which  hatl  been  accidentally  killed. 
Having  cut  it  off,  he  left  it  in  the  brine  for  a  few  weeks 
and  then  cooking  it,  he  fell  to,  and,  as  he  afterwards  boasted, 
never  tasted  a  more  delicious  morsel. 

Mr,  Abell  thus  Itegan  the  day’s  duties.  Sitting  down, 
without  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  putting  on  any  article  of 
clothing,  he  cleaned  and  polished  tne  pair  of  boots  or  shoes 
to  be  worn  on  that  day.  He  next  sponged  and  brushed  his 
body,  and  concluded  the  (quasi)  healthful  process  by  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  isolated  stool,  and,  by  means  of  a  silk  handker¬ 
chief,  communicating  to  his  frame  as  much  electricity  as  be 
thought  sufficient  for  the  day’s  use. 

He  would  occasionally  abstain  from  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  through  fear  of  becoming  corpulent ;  though  his  con¬ 
stitution  had  no  tendency  that  way.  Perceiving  in  his  left 
arm  some  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  he  inveighed  against 
its  enjoyment  of  a  sinecure,  and  at  once  began  to  inflict  on 
it  all  the  druilgery  formerly  executed  by  its  brother,  and  to 
such  purpose  as  to  frighten  the  ailment  away.  Like  most 
well-disposed  people  he  was  kind  to  animals.  At  his  busi¬ 
ness,  previous  to  his  eremitical  life,  he  would  have  a  cat 
sitting  on  his  desk  at  each  side  of  him,  and  another  on  bis 
back,  their  cronans  affording  him  delightful  music. 

In  1848,  feeling  a  serious,  or  rather  morbid  spirit  taking 
possession  of  him,  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  tiiose  things 
which  had  furnished  with  pleasing  or  interesting  exercise 
his  mental  and  corporeal  faculties.  He  filled  several  suga^ 
hogsheads  with  b^ks,  musical  instruments,  curiositien  of 
various  kinds,  which  he  had  long  been  collecting,  set  fire  to 
his  stores,  and  destroyed  them.  He  intended  to  wander 
forth  as  a  pilgrim  when  the  holocaust  was  consumed,  but 
8x>n  laid  aside  that  design.  He  began  again  to  collect,  and 
before  his  death  was  again  in  possession  of  a  fine  libraiy, 
and  a  fund  of  scientific  and  antiquarian  relics. 

With  all  his  information  on  nearly  every  subject,  he  eo- 
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tertained  a  morbid  dislike  to  literary  composition.  He 
carved  his  name,  indeed,  on  every  Oghuim  stone  and  ruin 
which  he  met  in  his  excursions,  and  wrote  one  short  tale  for 
a  Cork  newspaper.  These  were  his  only  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  “  He  was,  on  the  whole,” 
adds  his  much-attached  biographer,  “  a  curious  compound 
of  learning,  eccentricity,  wit,  aid  sagacity.  With  few  and 
Tenial  faults,  he  had  a  large  over-balance  of  virtues  and 
attractive  qualities  in  his  favor.” 

The  late  Dr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork, 
was  as  keen  a  book-hunter  as  any  of  these  mentioned,  but 
his  ac(iuisitions  were  made  with  the  intention  of  adding 
them  one  day  to  the  Diocesan  Library.  If,  in  the  laudable 
pursuit,  the  influence  of  the  book-collecting  mania  entered 
for  something,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  find  fault  with  the 
letteivloving,  large-hearted  churchman.  The  few  days  that 
preceded  an  expected  visit  of  his  to  Dublin  were  days  of 
excitement  to  the  venders  of  second-hand  books  in  shops  or 
stalls.  Books  and  book-shelves  were  dusted,  and  floors 
washed  out,  and  Sunday  clothes  not  spared.  Most  welcome 
was  the  kind  face  and  the  slightly-stooped  figure  leaning  on 
the  gold-headed  cane  as  they  darkened  the  shop-<loor,  and 
warm  were  the  greetings  given  to  the  much-revered  visitor. 
The  whole  process  of  purchase  and  sale  went  on  under  a 
continued  torrent  of  banter,  jokes,  aad  sallies  of  wit ;  the 
dignitary  occasionally  darting  looks  of  feigned  resentment 
over  his  spectacles  at  the  quasi-extortionate  vender.  Before 
he  leil  the  shop,  the  whole  family  of  the  bibliopole  filed  in, 
and  requested  and  received  the  cordially-given  blessing  of 
the  goutl  bishop.  The  pencil  was  kept  at  work  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  bargain-making,  so  that  the  seller  had  no 
need  to  make  out  a  bill ;  and  it  the  amount  was  not  paid  on 
the  spot,  a  bank  order  was  sent  the  day  following  the  re¬ 
turn  to  Cork.  Much  of  the  purchases  by  the  Duldin  book¬ 
sellers  through  the  year  were  made  with  a  view  to  this  pe¬ 
riodical  visit. 


Our  mighty  collector  differed  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
from  the  ordinary  herd  of  collectors.  He  examined  his 
purchase:*,  read  whatever  in  them  was  not  as  yet  familiar  to 
uis  studies,  and  was  able  to  lay  his  hand  at  any  time  on  any 
book  ruejuired  tor  the  moment.  Every  room  in  his  house 
was  shelved ;  so  was  the  grand  staircase,  so  was  the  hall, 
and  so  would  have  been  the  flight  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
but  for  the  ill-temper  and  despotism  and  contempt  of  liter¬ 
ature  displayed  by  the  cook.  With  spit  in  hand,  she 
charged  the  carpenter  when  about  to  take  liberties  with  the 
approach  to  her  domain,  and  put  him  to  ignominious  flight. 
He  appealed  to  the  lord  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  of  the  kitchen, 
and  of  its  irritable  mistress  ;  but  the  kind-hearte<l  master 
would  not  enter  on  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  inferior 
regions.  If  the  artisan  could  effect  a  lodgment  by  his  per¬ 
suasive  powers,  it  was  well ;  if  not,  the  cook’s  kitchen  and 
its  approaches  were  her  castle.  However,  eloquence  not 
happening  to  be  among  the  tradesman’s  gifts,  things  re¬ 
mained  in  Main  quo  ante  rixum. 

But  peace  be  with  our  zealous  collectors  I  'Their  bodies 
are  in  the  narrow  house,  their  souls  we  trust  in  happiness ; 
but  the  literary  stores  for  which  they  made  such  sacrifices, 
are,  with  one  exception,  scattered,  as  a  dust-heap  would  be 
dispersed  by  a  hurricane.  Zealous  collectors,  “  moderate 
the  rancor  ”  of  your  perquisitions ;  call  to  mind  the  inde¬ 
cent  ha.ste  with  which  you  have  often  seen  the  executors, 
the  children,  nay,  the  very  wife  of  a  book-collector,  take 
down  his  too-dearly-valued  stores,  and  cart  them  away  to 
the  auction-room  of  our  Jones  or  our  Lewis. 

There,  unless  the  ensuing  sale  be  invested  with  some 
or  attraction  out  of  the  common,  the  fate  about  to 
be  recorded  awaits  them.  Single  volumes,  very  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  late  possessor,  will  probably  be  tied,  six 
*}*clve  in  a  lot,  and  sold  for  a  shilling  or  two.  Valuable 
folio  copies  of  'Tacitus,  Aristophanes,  Xenophon,  'Thucyd¬ 
ides,  Homer,  or  Virgil,  will  be  secured  by  some  hawker, 
under  the  price  of  waste  paper ;  and  he,  after  trying  such 
•econd-hand  booksellers  as  did  not  attend  the  auction,  and 
so^  ot  the  mercantile  offices  to  which  he  has  access,  will, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  goorls  to  the  literary 
nndertakers  of  Cook  Street,  at  the  ordinary  price  of  waste 


paper.  Then  will  some  literary  chandler  or  butterman  of 
Francis  Street,  Patrick  Street,  or  the  Coome,  sadly  contem¬ 
plate  the  good  strong  paper  and  well-bodied  ink  of  the  title- 
page  of  “  Xenophon tis  Opera,”  Grace  et  Latine  (H.  Ste¬ 
phens,  1581) ;  of  “  Aristophanis  Comoedise,”  1607 ;  of 
“  C.  Taciti  Opera  Omnia,”  1648  ;  or  of  “  niucydidis  Bel- 
lum  Peloponnesiacum,”  1594,  for  some  minutes  before  he 
begins  to  tear  up  the  leaves  for  the  convenience  of  wrapping 
up  a  couple  of  candles,  or  mayhap  a  small  parcel  of 
“  Cooney’s  unrivalled  blue.”  He  had  got  as  far  as  “  Cor- 
derii  Colloquia,  ”  or  Valpy’s  Delectus  in  his  sch<jol  days, 
and  was  capable  of  partially  appreciating  the  Vandalism  of 
the  act  in  which  he  was  engaged.  'This  book,  about  to  be 
devoted  to  vile  uses,  was  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  of  a  man  of  lofty  thought,  of  great  judg¬ 
ment,  of  keen  observation,  perhaps  of  a  high  order  of  im¬ 
agination.  'Through  repeated  exertions  of  brain,  extending 
perhaps  over  years,  the  pictures  present  to  his  mind  were 
transferred  by  his  hand  to  the  vellum  or  paper,  and  were 
preserved  by  transcription,  for  ages,  till  a  master  printer  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  with  a  soul  awake  to 
the  value  of  the  literary  legacies  left  by  the  rare  ohl  pcgais, 
and  a  will  intent  on  preserving  and  multiplying  them,  pain¬ 
fully  and  laboriously  got  type  set  up,  worked  off’  impres¬ 
sions,  and  instead  of  the  one  antiquated,  nearly  indecipher¬ 
able  copy  before  him,  gave  to  the  reiuling  world  of  his  and 
all  after  days  some  thousand  handsome  and  legible  cojiies 
of  the  now  imperishable  work. 

'The  poor  huckster  feels  that  he  is  now  undoing,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  the  good  done  to  humanity  by  Xenophon  and 
Stephens,  or,  jterhtips,  Tacitus  and  Elzevir ;  but  he  is  a 
mere  slave  in  the  service  of  Plutus  and  Hermes,  and  must 
do  the  work  appointed  to  him. 

Our  feelings  on  the  haste  with  vhich  v.aluable  works  are 
scattered  by  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  the  survivors 
of  a  collector,  are  of  the  sorest  kind.  'The  late  Edward 
Bunting  left  Ixiliind  him  many  of  the  ancient  melodies  of 
our  country  in  MSS. ;  but  he  was  scarcely  laid  in  his  grave 
when  some  members  of  his  family  feared  they  would  never 
get  to  Cook  Street  in  time  to  sell  the  pile  of  paper.  By 
some  lucky  chance,  one  of  the  Dublin  literary  conservatives 
heard  of  the  exploit,  and  drove  like  the  wind  to  the  house 
of  the  executioner,  but  too  late  to  find  the  sacrificed  treas¬ 
ure.  The  man  of  paper,  pitying  the  distress  oozing  at 
every  pore  out  of  the  good  man’s  face  and  figure,  gave  him, 
as  well  as  he  could  remember,  the  addresses  of  the  ehand- 
lers  and  grocers  to  whom  he  had  disposed  the  much-inked 
sheets.  By  immediate  applications  at  the  dilferent  shops, 
some  portion  of  the  unique  collection  was  rescued;  but,  alas ! 
the  smaller  moiety,  as  we  fear. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  any  one  should  be  a  mere  biblio¬ 
maniac  ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  to  rescue,  as  far  as  is  in 
our  power,  literary  relics  of  value  from  the  destruction  that 
awaits  them  at  the  hands  of  soulless  possessors.  'This  good 
work  will  be  onl^  imperfectly  done,  unless  the  proprietor 
adopts  means  during  his  life  for  the  future  preservation  of 
his  treasures.  The  gentleman  above  alluded  to  eff’ectually 
prevented  the  destruction  or  dispersion  of  his  books  and 
valuable  MSS.  after  his  death,  by  handing  them  over  to  a 
national  institution  while  yet  in  the  vigor  of  middle  age. 
He  will,  as  we  presume,  dispose  of  his  later  acquisitions  in 
the  same  prudent  and  patriotic  manner.  May  he  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  imitators. 
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A  Paris  undertaker  has  named  his  four  hearse  horses 
Repose,  Crier,  Catafalque,  and  Pliilosopher. 

It  is  said  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  'Thdophile  Gautier 
is  the  best  musical  critic  %nd  teacher  of  the  Chinese  lan¬ 
guage  in  France. 

M.  Rochefort  has  been  authorized,  says  the  Constitu- 
lionnel,  to  collect  all  the  material  necessary  for  writing  an 
anecdotical  history  of  the  Second  Empire. 

The  Germans  are  so  strengthening  Metz  that  it  cannot 
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be  exposed  to  bombardment,  and  will  be  able  to  hold  food 
sufficient  to  support  the  garrison  and  the  town  for  two 
jears. 

The  Comtesse  de  Blanchcry,  who  fought  by  the  side  of 
her  husband,  a  Mobile  officer,  in  a  combat  where  he  was 
killed,  has  been  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

The  brother  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  pupil  of  Rossini, 
has  recently  made  an  appearance  as  a  tenor,  at  one  of  M. 
Thier’s  toirtes. 

Mr.  Haseltine  of  New  York,  but  at  present  in  Rome, 
has  just  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  large  landscape  piece 
for  the  king  and  queen  of  Denmark. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Molleen  is  dead.  He  was  fa¬ 
mous  because  he  was  the  last  of  the  shipwrecked  crew  of 
the  Medusa,  and  wanted  to  eat  the  remaining  colored 
gentleman. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  octogenarian  though  he  be,  is 
said  to  be  planning  another  extensive  tour,  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  undertake  during  the  present  season,  and  which 
comprehends  {luints  so  remote  and  so  widely  apart  as  the 
North  Cape  and  Madeira. 

An  American  railroad  agent  has  undertaken  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  grand  buifalo  hunt  on  the  Nebraska  and  Colo¬ 
rado  prairies  in  the  month  of  September,  tickets  for  which, 
including  the  journey  from  Liverpool  and  back,  and  all 
commissariat  arrangements,  are  ofl'ered  at  ninety  guineas. 

In  Poland,  several  newspapers  have  lately  been  published 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  periodical  literature  is  greatly  on 
the  increase.  Contemporaneously  with  this  increase  of  the 
daily  and  national  press,  it  is  remarkable  that  many  Polish 
writers  have  adopted  French  or  German  as  the  language  in 
which  to  publish  their  latest  works. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  came  within  one  of  being  drowned 
last  month.  He  was  out  boating  alone  on  the  Kochelsce, 
one  of  the  Upper  Bavarian  lakes,  when  his  boat  upset. 
Fortunately,  he  was  able  to  grasp  at  a  post,  and  thus  keep 
himself  afloat  until  some  peasants,  who  had  witnessed  the 
accident  from  the  shore,  could  come  to  his  help. 

An  account  has  just  been  made  up  of  how  it  fared  with 
the  sixty-four  balloons  that  left  Paris  during  the  siege. 
Fiftv-seven  reached  a  sale  destination,  carrying  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  passengers.  Two  came  to  grief  by  falling 
into  the  sea,  where  the  passengers  lost  their  lives;  the 
other  five  were  captured  by  the  Germans.  By  means  of 
pigeons,  carried  out  of  Paris  by  the  aeronauts,  fifty  thousand 
messages  were  sent  back  into  the  besieged  city. 

Mlle.  Chaumont  was  recently  playing  a  soubrette 
part  in  “  Nos  Gens,”  at  one  of  the  Paris  theatres ;  and 
while  running  to  and  fro  between  an  escritoire  and  a  fire¬ 
place,  collecting  and  burning  the  presents  of  old  lovers, 
she  was  impeded  by  her  petticoat  suddenly  falling  about 
her  feet.  Of  course  it  was  a  very  pretty  article  of  its  sort, 
and  she  got  out  of  it  and  the  embarrassment  which  had 
come  of  it,  by  describing  it  as  a  tribute  of  admiration  from 
one  of  her  old  admirers,  which  must  be  sacrificed  with  the 
rest ;  and  she  thrust  it  into  the  stage-fire  accordingly,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  and  amid  the  generm  hilarity  of  the  house. 

Tobacco  has  gained  a  victory  at  the  palace  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  A  German  correspondent  writes; 
**  The  great  event  of  the  week,  at  Potsdam,  is  that  smoking 
shall  M  henceforth  allowed  in  the  park  of  Babelsberg, 
where  the  emperor  u  residing.  A  quarrel  having  arisen 
between  a  stranger  and  the  custodian,  the  emperor,  on  his 
walk  through  the  garden,  came  near  to  the  spot,  and,  hearing 
the  angry  words,  stopped  for  a  moment  to  have  the  case 
explained.  Then  he  allowed  the  stranger  to  finish  his 
cigar,  and  soon  afterwards  an  advertisement  on  the  garden 
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wall  announced  that  liberty  of  smoking  was  granted  to 
everybody  in  the  circuit  of  Babebberg  Park.” 

M.  DE  V1LLEME88ANT,  the  editor  of  Figaro,  relates  an 
anecdote  of  a  distinguished  orator  which  reminds  one  of 
Moli6re  reading  his  plays  to  his  old  servant,  and  a  some¬ 
what  similar  custom  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Benyer 
used,  also,  to  say  that,  when  he  was  addressing  the  cham¬ 
ber,  instead  of  seeking  to  make  an  impression  on  dcputiei, 
and  endeavoring  to  gather  the  eflfect  of  his  oratoiy  hr 
studying  the  faces  of  nis  colleagues,  he  was  in  the  Wu 
of  searching  out  the  least  intelligent  person  in  the  tribunes, 
and  watching  to  see  if  he  comprehended  him ;  and  he  was 
only  satisfied  when  he  had  created  an  impression  on  this 
unpromising  subject.  A  celebrated  actor  used  to  follow 
the  same  plan ;  he  would  also  select  some  particular  persons 
in  boxes  or  stalls  and  exert  bis  talents  to  make  them  bu<'h 
or  weep. 


LE  ROMAN  DE  LA  ROSE. 

Poor  Rose  !  I  lift  yon  from  the  street ; 

Far  better  I  should  own  you, 

Than  you  should  lie  lor  random  feet 
Where  careless  hands  have  thrown  yon. 

Poor  pinky  petals,  crushed  and  tom  I 
Did  heartless  Mayfair  use  you. 

Then  cast  you  forth  to  lie  forlorn. 

For  chariot-wheels  to  bruise  you  1 

I  saw  you  last  in  Edith’s  hair. 

Rose,  you  would  scarce  discover 

That  I  she  passed  upon  the  stair 
Was  Edith’s  favored  lover 

A  month  —  “a  little  month ”  —  ago  — 

Oh  theme  for  moral  writer ! 

’Twixt  you  and  I,  my  Rose,  you  know. 

She  might  have  been  politer : 

But  let  that  pass.  She  gave  yon  then  — 

Behind  the  oleander — 

To  one,  perhaps,  of  all  the  men. 

Who  best  could  understand  her,  — 

Cyril,  who,  duly  flattered,  took, 

As  only  Cyril’s  able, 

With  just  the  same  Arcadism  look 
He  gave,  last  night,  to  Mabel ; 

Then,  having  waltzed  till  every  star 
Had  paled  away  in  mommg. 

Lit  up  his  cynical  cigar. 

And  tossed  you  downward,  scorning. 

Kismet,  my  Rose  1  Revenge  b  sweet, 

And  yet  old  memories  quiver  ; 

You  sha’n’t  be  trodden  in  the  street, 

I’ll  drop  yon  in  the  river. 

Austin  Dobson. 


Astbha  !  —  Jmas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy  !  —  Prepared  from  • 
German  recipe  obtained  by  the  late  Jonas  Whitcomb,  in 
rope.  It  b  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this  disorder  in  bs 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  been  tbin- 
doned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  purely  Asthmatic  cll»^ 
acter  has  it  failed  to  give  immcdbte  relief,  and  it  has  effected 
many  permanent  cures.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

All  good  grocers  have  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Tuu 
Sauce  It  b  at  once  the  cheapest  and  best  article  used  as  a  leliu 
that  u  made  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

White’s  Specialty  fob  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cnitif 
tried  faithfully. 


